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Off the Editor's Chest 


HE numerous irritations—some of them minor 

and many of them avoidable—are beginning 
to take their toll on the home front. Dispositions 
are sorely tried and tempers are short. Tension in 
crowded sections and between races and national- 
ities is beginning to snap and cause grave distur- 
bances of the public peace. 

Failure to secure adequate personnel for civilian 
defense and the aircraft warning service and other 
volunteer home defense activities occasionally brings 
an official suggestion that women are not doing 
their share. The reasons for these situations are 
obvious, for they stem from the government’s mis- 
guided belief that consumers can really get along 
well enough even though essential tools, appliances, 
and services are denied them—things which are an 
absolute necessity if the home front is to function 
as it should. 

On several occasions government officials, par- 
ticularly those in charge of rationing activities, 
have voiced the opinion that greater privation is 
necessary so that people will be made to realize 
that ‘‘there is a war on.” 

There may be some slackers on the home front 
women who could organize their housekeeping more 
efficiently so that they might have time to partici- 
pate more freely in needed production or other war 
activity outside the home—but most women are 
finding that their efficiency is cut to a considerable 
extent by factors entirely outside their control. 
Shopping takes a lot longer when it is necessary to 
take a bus or trolley to market instead of the family 
car, particularly when transportation is overcrowd- 


ed or infrequent. The supply and distribution of 
meat, fish, and poultry have been so disrupted by 
government “planning”’ that it is often necessary” 
to shop from store to store and every day instead™ 
of two or three days a week to obtain needed foodss 
even when it is supposed to be available regularly® 
everywhere because the rationing system was set) 
up for the purpose of assuring under rationing that 

everyone could be sure of obtaining his allotted 

share. After essential supplies are located, the 

buyer for the family must put in a considerabley 
length of time waiting to pay for them both @ 

money and ration coupons because of the compli 

cated record and accounting systems imposed on 

storekeepers and the shortage of help in the alleged- 

ly ‘“‘non-essential’’ industry of food distribution. 

The laundry problem is a nightmare to people in 
many sections. Laundries are overloaded and make 
deliveries once every three weeks or once a month, 
Articles are lost or ruined, and there is no redress, 
often not even an answer to the customer's com 
plaint. 

There is no modern laundry equipment of even 
the simpler kinds to be bought, so that women who 
were used to sending their washing out must con 
tinue to do so and buy more sheets and pillowcases, 
tablecloths and napkins, and extra men’s shirts 
and work clothes to tide them over (and then they 
may be confronted with a charge of buying unnect- 
essarily, or hoarding textiles). Women who have 
washing machines and electric irons are oftentimes = 
doing laundry for men in service, particularly men 

(Continued on page 25) 
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RATIONING OF CLOTHING often predicted as about! 
to go into effect still appears to be in the discus- 
sion stage, according to reliable report. Stocks of 
wool and cotton are fairly good. The wool stock pile 
in fact is sufficiently large that the threat of man-— 
datory blending of wool with rayon and other fibers 
has been eliminated. Quite probably, consumers no 
longer need fear the disappearance of all-wool fabrics 
from the market. The chief obstacle to a plentiful 
a A supply of clothes in the stores and shops appears to 
a wa = be the manpower shortage in manufacturing and market— 


‘ing, which is acute and likely to get no better in the near future. 
- * * * 
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BOOKS are scheduled to be sold by mail through an arrangement between 
MSears, Roebuck & Co. and the New York publishers Simon & Schuster. The selec- 
tions will be reprints of books already published and are to be priced at $1.66 
®ach; titles to be included in the scheme will be selected by a Gallup poll. 
Seventually it is planned to evolve a consumer jury which will make its own 

Seselections. Eligibility to such a jury is to constitute one of the privileges 


sof membership in the new book club. 
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‘ PASTEURIZED MILK with a bacteria count averaging from 1 to 94 thousand per 
scubic centimeter could be kept in an electric household refrigerator at an 
Saverage temperature of 40°F for something like 17 days before noticeable spoil- 
sage occurred, according to experiments made by two researchers at The Pennsyl-— 
pvania State College. In the course of the experiment the pasteurized milk was 
)removed daily from the refrigerator, shaken, and allowed to stand at room tem— 
"perature for an hour before being returned to storage. Under such conditions 
» it is estimated that milk will retain high quality for 10 days to two weeks, 
and hence daily deliveries to ultimate consumers are entirely unnecessary to 
Sguarantee fresh milk where there is good refrigeration. Raw milk, however, is 
likely to keep for a much shorter period. 


* * 


; SIGN OF THE RATIONING—AND—PRICE-CONTROL TIMES: Will pay cash for someone 
™ to can corn, fruits, and other garden produce for me. Contact at earliest 
|date, stating what you have and price.—-Advertisement in Georgia farm paper. 
-— a oe 
q CHRISTMAS PARCELS for members of the Armed Forces overseas must be mailed 
"between September 15 and October 15 and all packages should be marked "Christ- 
)@as Parcel," according to announcement by the Postmaster of New York City. 
» Packages are not to exceed five pounds in weight, fifteen inches in length, or 
/86 inches in length and girth combined. Parcels are subject to inspection and 
Should be wrapped in stout fiberboard, wood, or metal boxes. Perishable items, 
» intoxicants, and materials that might damage the mails or injure persons are 


)Mot acceptable for mailing. 
* * * 


i RADIO SETS made of non-essential materials are scheduled to be on sale in 
Great Britain before many months. According to a U. S. appliance trade jour- 
)Mal, the British government recognizing the importance of home radio sets ap- 
Proved the plan because of the large number of home sets that were out of or- 
' der. We seem to follow Britain’s example in imposing rationing and other de- 
eee retions on people to such an extent that perhaps there is hope we may follow 
me tne British too on easing of restrictions on production of essential civilians’ 
600ds. Perhaps in this way consumers having low-priced radio sets that no 
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longer function and who cannot find servicemen able and willing to perform a 
repair may be able to buy new sets to tide them over till good radios are made 
again. 





* * 


PIGS, SHEEP, AND BEEF CATTLE raised on your own farm may or may not be 
Slaughtered for your own use——at present writing. Considerable furor was 








raised in the East when a group of "gentlemen farmers" in Connecticut bought mort 
themselves some Hereford steers with the announced intention of raising their vigol 
own steaks——-which were practically non-existent at the time in local butcher out § 
shops even when consumers had red ration stamps of the right kind and number ¢ to th 
buy them. The New York representative of the Food Distribution Administration frice 
at first ruled that no one could secure the needed government permit for hil 
slaughtering livestock for personal use unless he had held such a permit in chil 
1941. After a storm of protest, the FDA finally issued a ruling that permitted gooc 
gentlemen farmers and backyard producers to use such livestock as they may ing i 
raise "in whole or in part." Then the regional office "interpreted" the latter er tl 
to mean that the animals had to be raised on the grounds of the residence of ‘en 
the would-be consumer. Great Britain; incidentally, being interested first and an 
foremost in increasing her meat supply rather than in wrapping it in legalisms wit 
and red tape, is encouraging the raising of poultry, pigs, and rabbits by local] have 
groups which are officially allowed feed rations for the purpose. a 
*¢* + 

THE VITAMIN-LIKE PREPARATION, calcium pantothenate, and similar products be | 
based on the use of para-aminobenzoic acid have no definite value in restoring whi 
hair that has become gray to its original color, points out New Hampshire el 
Health News in a recent issue. Furthermore the Food and Drug Administration wit 
has issued information indicating that the use of such products may interfere by 
with the remedial action of sulfa drugs frequently prescribed by physicians in dra! 
treating infections of various types. stat 

a 6& 

RAYON STOCKINGS should be carefully inspected by women purchasers before _" 
they leave the store. One conscientious merchant wrote in to protest against as 
the advice to wash rayon hose before wearing, given in CR’s June issue. He live 
pointed out that manufacturers and wholesalers today refuse to replace any de- el. { 
fective hose that has been washed and that at the present time too many defec- Un 
tive hose are coming through due to inadequate inspection. Two stockings of hat 
two different pairs of one brand purchased for CR’s recent test were found to def 
be defective before they were worn, and since they had been purchased in a town - 
at some considerable distance it would have taken a good deal of time and mc 
trouble to return them. Look before you purchase hose, to save time and money. hig 

* & # (pz 

POTATOES are now available in abundance and Victory gardeners report a an 
goodly crop in prospect so that the potato famine of last spring when seed flo 
potatoes were being sold at a price of 10 cents a pound and were hard to find f 
at that is now a memory. The recurrence, however, of one subsequent develop- he 
ment should be guarded against by vigilant consumers, who if they do nothing the 
more than write their Congressmen to see that the functioning of the Office of it 
Defense Transportation is improved, will have helped prevent waste of good sup- tec 
plies. Many carloads of potatoes rushed to New York from Florida in June were th 
received in such poor and spoiled condition that the wholesalers to whom they tic 


were consigned refused to accept them. It was estimated that 80 to 100% of 
some shipments had rotted in transit due to the ignorance of ODT officials who alc 
ruled that potatoes shipped from Florida did not require refrigeration, and 







could not be iced. Maybe they thought the spuds would grin and bear up bravely . 
under hot-weather shipping conditions, but they didn’t and so some 90,000 dol- ‘ 
lars worth of much needed food was wasted. 

* * 

CERAMICS are enjoying wide-spread attention and demand as a wartime sub- se 
stitute for metals. Experiments are being carried on to develop an efficient ne 
cooking and heating stove and also a light-weight space-heater that can be used of 
in army camps to release iron stoves in present use for shipment abroad. Ce- . di 
ramic closures to replace metals and plastics are now in production. Other F 
items now being made from ceramic materials include butter churns, laundry 
tubs, poultry fountains, buttons, milk pails, fireplace grates, and cases for o 
Clocks, radio sets, and flashlights. Cl 





(The continuation of this section is on page 29) 
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ND PARENTS who compel 
their offspring to follow a 
morning and evening ritual of 
vigorous tooth brushing with- 
out giving careful consideration 
to the kind of brush and denti- 
frice used may be doing their 
children’s teeth more harm than 
good. Many forget that brush- 
ing is a cosmetic measure rath- 
er than one for health and hy- 
giene, and it is obvious that 
with proper food man would 
have no more need for a tooth- 
brush than a dog or cat does. 
Nature intended our teeth to 
be protected against the acids 
which are taken into the mouth 
with food and which develop 
by fermentation of carbohy- 
drate foods (sugars, cereals, and 
starches) after a meal. The 
protection furnished is through 
amucine film supplied by thesa- 
liva, guarding the tooth enam- 
el from the acidic substances. 
Unfortunately, modern dietary 
habits have broken down these 
defenses for our teeth, and the 
inclusion of large amounts of 
highly artificial food substances 
(particularly sugar, candies, 
and sweetened drinks, white 
flour, pies, cakes, and acid 
fruits) has so greatly changed 
the character of this film that 
it no longer is effective in pro- 
tecting the teeth. In brushing 
the teeth, it and the food par- 
ticles it collects are removed 
along with the food residues. 


Correct Cleaning of the 
Teeth Not Easy 


It is only in a very narrow 
Sense true that ‘‘a clean tooth 
never decays,”’ for everything 
of course hinges on the precise 
definition of the word ‘“‘clean”’. 
For the most part, only surfaces 
of the teeth that are readily ac- 
cessible are cleansed, and these 





Toothbrushes and Tooth Care 


are exactly the surfaces where 
decay does not ordinarily occur 
whether the teeth are brushed 
or not. It is the areas where 
brushing is least effective, where 
small food particles remain be- 
tween adjacent surfaces to be 
rendered acid by subsequent 
fermentation, that are the seat 
of most dental decay. Saving 
the conspicuous surfaces doesn’t 
“save all,”’ in this case cer- 
tainly. 

There are two important 
things that all users of tooth- 
brushes should remember: 

1. That the teeth can be seri- 
ously injured by excessively 
gritty dentifrices, and that den- 
tists very commonly note a 
‘““‘necking”’ or wearing down oc- 
curring at the base of the teeth 
where they enter the gums, re- 
sulting from overvigorous 
brushing with dentifrices more 
adapted for polishing a metal 


name plate or a kitchen utensil 


than the teeth. 

2. Expert opinion holds that 
this undue wearing away of the 
teeth can occur without a grit- 
ty dentifrice, through the use 
of an overstiff brush overvigor- 
ously applied. As one dentist 
critical of modern: toothbrush- 
ing practices remarks, ‘‘a brush 
which is stiff enough to take 
the surface from any furniture”’ 
may do “‘absolutely nothing for 
the interproximal spaces, where 
most of the trouble begins.”’ 
At best, continues Dr. R. K. 
Thompson, writing in The Sci- 
entific Monthly, the buccal and 
labial surfaces of the teeth are 
cleansed, but decay usually does 
not take place there, anyway. 
Dr. Thompson isconvinced that 
civilization is the cause of den- 
tal diseases and that a part of 
the trouble is certainly the hab- 
its which are taught the young 
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about keeping their lips shut 
and not making any noise in 
the process of eating (a phys- 
ical impossibility with real 
chewing), the eating of foods of 
the wrong type and consistency, 
and giving up the age-old and 
highly necessary habit of using 
the tongue to clean the gums 
and tissues and thereby ridding 
the mouth immediately of large 
food particles. ‘It is not nice 
and not good manners,”’ says 
Dr. Thompson, “to: hear the 
noises of saliva going around 
and between the teeth.’’ It is 
plain that custom and usage 
have done us harm, for toler- 
ation of these ‘‘not nice’’ man- 
ners in a child would greatly 
favor durability in the teeth, 
needed for a lifetime, for eat- 
ing the types of food that best 
maintain health and vitality. 


Diet an Important Factor 


All of these losses of the prim-_— 
itive protections of the teeth 
may be fine for keeping up the 
regular income of dentists, but 
they are very bad for those 
who occupy the chairs in den- 
tists’ offices. It may even be 
doubted whether it will be pos- 
sible to provide enough dental 
care at any cost which is prac- 
ticable, to our American com- 
munities if the present trend as 
to tooth decay is permitted to 
continueand if the typesof foods 
which contribute most to tooth 
decay are consumed in ever- 
increasing quantities, as now 
seems inevitable under the lat- 
est announced policy of the 
government to encourage enor- 
mously increased consumption 
of cereals and to decrease the 
consumption of the more prim- 
itive and natural foods of man. 
“No amount of antiseptics and 
toothbrushing ever atones,” 


S 















Fig. 1—The approved shape of toothbrush at the left. 
at the right has four faults according to the standards now widely 
accepted in dental circles: bristles are too long; tufts are too 
closely set; the tufts are uneven in height; the extra long tufting 


at one end is not a desirable arrangement. 


says J. Sim Wallace, a distin- 
guished English dental expert, 
“for continuous dietetic error”’ ; 
and “‘artificial aids to oral hy- 
giene”’ will not prevent pyorrhea 
or dental decay. 


Desirable Characteristics 
in a Toothbrush 


As to the type of toothbrush 
to be recommended, there are 
as many opinions about this, 
almost, as there are dentists 
who have written on the sub- 
ject. Some recommend quite 
stiff brushes, on account of the 

‘greater “efficiency” of their 
cleansing action. The view of 
Dr. Thompson, whose opinions 
on toothbrushing have already 
been cited, is that the softest 
toothbrush available should be 
used so that it can be ‘‘mashed”’ 
into the crevices between the 
teeth “‘without injuring the 
gums, to remove [the] film of 
mucine with its contained food 
particles.” Dr. T. Sydney 
Smith of San Francisco com- 
ments that if it were merely a 
matter of efficient cleaning and 
no other factors were involved, 
a stiff brush would be desirable, 
but the tissues which surround 
and protect the base of the 
teeth will not stand the use of 
stiff brushes year in and year 
out. - He considers that the 
only brush that should be used 
in most cases is one of medium 
size with small tufts of fine bris- 
tles. (He also prefers the tufts 


6 


er than trim- 
med to a coni- 
cal shape as 
many other 
dentists pre- 
fer.) “The 
harmful effect 
of the brush,”’ 
says Dr. Smith, 
“is always in- 
creased by using coarse bristles 
instead of a fine, high quality,”’ 
or by “grouping the bristles in 
large tufts, and trimming them 
short.”’ Stiff, ill-shaped brush- 
es, Dr. Smith holds, destroy 
tooth structure and are a chief 
cause of recession of the gums. 
Stimulating and strengthening 
of the gum tissues come from 
the amount of friction applied 
(time spent in brushing), ‘“‘not 
its harshness.”’ 


The brush 


Specifications for a Good 
Toothbrush 


According to the consensus 
of qualified dental opinion, the 
following would seem to repre- 
sent the specifications for an 
ideal type of brush. The head 
should be about 1 to 114 inches 
long and about 5/16 inch 
wide; there may be either two 
or three rows of bristles in tufts 
about 3/32 inch apart in the 
rows in order that the bristles 
may easily clean the spaces be- 
tween the teeth. In a two-row 
brush the space between rows 
should be about 1/8 inch, and 
in a three-row brush, about 
1/16 inch; tufts of bristles 
should be compact, tightly 
packed, and be trimmed to a 
rough, blunt cone shape; tufts 
should be of a uniform height 
slightly less than 1% inch, with 
no tufts standing up above the 
others. The brush and its han- 
dle should be small enough that 
it can readily be used in a way 
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flat-trimmed 
in the old-fash- 
ioned way rath- 


to reach all parts of the mou 


Quality of Bristles Important 


One of the most important 
characteristics of a toothbrush, 
at least as important as the 
factors just detailed, is that the 
bristles be secure. Any brush 
with loose bristles or bristles 
Which are starting to come out 
must be discarded at once, A 
broken bristle may become ep. 
cysted in the gum and cause 
infection, or a bristle which has 
become dislodged from its sock- 
et may be swallowed, certainly 
with no good effects on the 




















Fig. 2—Effect of 
wear test (or long use) 
upon a brush having 
bristles of a poor type 


or quality. 





“ 









alimentary canal, for tooth- 
brush bristles are among the 
small objects sometimes dis- 
closed in operations on lesions 
arising from the presence of 
foreign bodies in the lower in- 
testinal tract. 

Just how great is the dif- 
ference in brushes in respect to 
the matter of poor and poorly- 
fastened bristles may be seen 
from the fact that during the 
course of CR’s latest wear tests, 
there were a number of brushes 
which lost from 40 to 100 in- 
dividual bristles or pieces of 
bristles. Several brushes in the 
test lost no bristles at all, and 
some lost very few—sometimes 
only one or two. 























How to Brush the Teeth 


The question of how to brush 
teeth properly is open to al- 
most as much argument among 
dental experts as what kind of 
a brush should be used. One 
school of thought, and prob- 
ably the predominant one, holds 
that the teeth should be brush- 
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ed away from the gums in a 
circular motion (rotation 
ground the long axis of the 
brush), while the bristles pene- 
trate deeply into the crevices 
between adjacent teeth. (If the 
ms are sore or inflamed, do 
not use a toothbrush at all un- 
less the dentist so directs.) The 
brushing should be gentle, never 
overbrisk or vigorous, and there 
should be an absolute minimum 
of transverse or horizontal 
“sawing” across the teeth. 
Harsh dentifrices should 
never be used. No reliance 
need be placed in any case on 
the functioning of a dentifrice, 
or on the claims its promoters 
make for it, for a dentifrice is 
in any caseof minor importance 
(except that the gritty types 
do definite and serious harm to 
the teeth). The use of a mild 
dentifrice once a day is suffi- 
cient. On the other brushings, 
the teeth can be brushed with- 
out the dentifrice. Dentifrices 
used by children should be of 
the mildest possible flavor, lack- 
ing any strongly sharp or sweet 
taste and odors. An unflavored 
dentifrice would be better. 


Care of the Toothbrush 


Toothbrushes will last long- 
er and give less trouble with 
loss of bristles if they are well 
cared for. Furthermore, they 
are much less likely to cause or 
spread mouth infection. 

1. Always hang the tooth- 
brush from a hook, clear of the 
wall, in a dry, light, clean place 
where air circulates freely, not 
inadamp corner, and, of course, 
not in a glass or celluloid tube 
or container such as was in 
common use at one time. 

_ 2. Hang it in sunlight or sun 
itas often as practicable. 

3. Use a different briish night 
and morning, and allow each 
brush to dry 24 hours after use. 

4. Wash toothpaste or pow- 
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der out of the 
brush thorough- 
ly. 

5. Sterilize the 
brush from time to 
time by placing it 
in a chloramine soy 
lution for about 10 
minutes. Three 
Chlorazene tablets 
(made by Abbott 
Laboratories, No. 
Chicago, Ill. —a- 
bout 80c per 100 at 
druggists) dissolv- 
ed in 2 oz. of water 
and kept in a wide- 
mouthed bottle 
make asatisfactory 
solution for this 
purpose; replace 
by fresh solution 
at frequent inter- 
vals. 

It should be understood, how- 
ever, that as a practical matter 
sterilizing cannot be fully ef- 
fective, for the really potent 
germicides are all open to seri- 
ous disadvantages; they would 
be poisonous, or would destroy 
the elasticity of the bristles or 
cause them to fall out, or would 
give too much trouble in appli- 
cation for practical use. 

The following ratings are 
based on correctness of shape 
and size, and upon ability to 
retain bristles, and freedom 
from “‘bushing”’ or spreading of 
the bristles, as determined in 
an accelerated mechanical 
wearing test. 


A. Recommended 


The following A-rated brushes were 
of the approved shape except as noted 
and had bristles that remained firmly 
attached throughout the period of the 
test. No bushing or spreading of the 
bristles at their free ends was evident 
at the end of the test, which with the 
most durable brushes extended to a 
total of approximately 500,000 strokes. 
Brushes considered best from stand- 
point of shape and arrangement of 
bristles are indicated by a dagger (fT). 


testing machine. 
under standard contact pressure against a corrugated 
metal wearing surface. Each brush is surrounded by a box 
(part of which has been removed for the purpose of the 
illustration); this catches any bristles or bits of bristles 
that break off or fall out, so that they may be correctly re- 
corded against each brush. 





Fig. 3—View of ‘one of the toothbrushes in place in the 


The brush is rubbed back and forth 


Park Avenue (E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.; distributed by F. W. 
Woolworth) 20c. Nylon bristles. 
Available in three shapes (each carry- 
ing exactly the same brand name), 
one of which is not satisfactory, one 
judged fairly satisfactory, and the 
other very good (f). 1 

Dr. West's “25” Regular (Weco Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago) 25c. Nylon 
bristles. Shape judged fairly satis- 
factory. 2 

Tek (Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.) Boxof2for55c. Nylon 


bristles. Shape judged fairly satis- 
factory. 2 
Tek M (Johnson & Johnson) 29c. 
Shape judged satisfactory. 2 


tCal-so-dent (Calsodent Co., Inc., 215 
Fourth Ave., New York City) 50c. 
Nylon bristles. 3 

Dr. West's Miracle-Tuft, Medium 
(Weco Products Co.) 47c. “Exton 
brand bristling. Water-proof.” 
Shape judged fairly satisfactory. 3 

" W39M (Distributed by Liggett’'s 

rug Stores) 39c. Lucite handle. 
Shape judged fairly satisfactory. 3 
tPro-phy-lac-tic, Bonded, Hard (Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, 
Mass.) 50c. “ ‘Prolon’ bristles.” 3 
tPycopé, No. 2. Hard (Pycopé, Inc., 
Jersey City, N.J.) 44c. Nylon bris- 
tles. 3 
tU. S. Army. “Bristled with Nylon."’ 
8c. (Not available to.civilians but 
available at same price to soldiers, 


‘ 
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sailors, marines, everywhere.) 
B. Intermediate 
Clean-BE-Tween Refillable. Hard 
(Clean-Be-Tween Toothbrush Co., 
New York City) 59c. Refills, 3 for 
69c. Natural bristles, white. Shape 
not fully satisfactory. Durability 
good, 2 
Pepsodent Fifty Tuft. Hard (Fep- 
sodent Co., Chicago) 50c. ‘‘Fibrex 
synthetic bristle.” 3 


C. Not Recommended 

With the exception of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
+ Nylon, all the C-rated brushes lost 
a considerable number of bristles dur- 
ing the test (from 31 to over a hun- 
dred). The shapes were satisfactory 
except as noted. 
Broadway, 100-10 Professional Dis- 


tributed by F. W. Woolworth) 10c. 
“Guaranteed pure bristle.” Bris- 
tles, chiefly black. Shape only fair.1 

Dentabest Medium, 16-10 (Distributed 
by F. W. Woolworth) 10c. Na- 
tural bristles, mixed black and white. 
Shape fairly satisfactory. ‘‘Bush- 
ing” or spreading of bristles oc- 
curred. 1 

Dentatuft Medium 47-10 (Distributed 
by F. W. Woolworth) 10c. Na- 
tural bristles, black and white. Shape 
unsatisfactory. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic, Child’s (Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Brush Co.) 15c. Though maker 
claimed “This famous tuft helps 
clean the back teeth better,” the 
shape was unsatisfactory, and bris- 
tle loss was high. 


Dr. West's Water-Proofed. Medium, 


Natural bristles, white. Bristle 
“bushed” or spread badly dup 
wear test. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic+ Nylon 
tic Brush Co.) 23c. 
isfactory. 2 
Tefra Refillable. Medium (The Tefra 
Co., Indianapolis) 25¢ for holder 
and one refill. Extra refills {5 


(Pro-phy-lae. 
Shape unsat. 


each. 
Dr. Butler's Peridental. Medium 
Bleached (Distributed by John 0, 


Butler Co., 7359 Cottage Grove Aye, 
Chicago) 50c. 3 
Lactona Tooth-Tip. Hard, Unbleached 
(Lactona, Inc., St. Paul) 50c. Had 
a small pointed rubber tip at end of 
handle for ‘gum massage.” Worst 
loss of bristles of brushes in test, 3 





Beware of New Sales Tricks in the Heating Business 


HIS IS THE time of the year 

for consumers to be wary of 
firms offering to put their heat- 
ing equipment into good order. 
The Better Business Bureau of 
St. Louis has reported on num- 
erous complaints regarding a 
leading furnace company which 
used shrewd and high-pressure 
methods to sell consumers new 
heating plants or unneeded aux- 
iliary equipment. 

One of the more ingenious 
high-pressure selling schemes of 
this well-known company con- 
sisted in persuading a prospec- 
tive customer to have his fur- 
nace cleaned, checked up for 
safety, and “‘gas-proofed,”’ the 
whole matter being tied into 
“National Defense through 
Fire Defense,’ with letters of 
praise secured from fire chiefs 
and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, as testimonials. 

One of the meanest sales 
tricks we have seen in the heat- 
ing trade was one which pro- 
vided for tearing down the fur- 
nace and leaving it lying in parts 
on the basement floor. The tear- 
ing-down workman was follow- 
ed by a ‘‘senior salesman’’ who 
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was likely to pose as a heating 
engineer. Frightening the 
householder with the possibil- 
ity of death by carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning, he often got a 
signature on the dotted line for 
installing a new furnace, when 
the old one was good for addi- 
tional years of service. As one 
of the company’s sales man- 
agers remarked, the sales talk 
was carefully constructed so as 
not to have any direct misrep- 
resentation, but ‘‘the custom- 
ers just naturally scared them- 
selves into buying.” 

With the first severe weath- 
er, Many consumers were caught 
with their furnaces down on 
the floor with this company’s 
“tearing them down” system 
of selling. Frantic appeals to 
the company for reassembling 
of the equipment brought only 
excuses. It is rel'ably asserted 
that in some cases, parts were 
broken in order that the old 
furnace could not be satisfac- 
torily restored to service. As 
soon as a new contract was 
signed, the old furnace was got- 
ten out of the basement as 
quickly as possible on the 


ground that the government 
needed the materials—actually 
of course to make it impossible 
for the customer to change his 
mind about the order for new 
equipment. 

The Holland Furnace Com- 
pany is one heating appliance 
firm that has used sales meth- 
ods similar to those described, 
but quite likely they have not 
been alone in such practices. 
It is understood that this com- 
pany (which some years be- 
fore had difficulties with the 
Federal Trade Commission with 
regard to a matter of misrepre- 
sentation of the product) has 
promised a degree of reform in 
respect to its sales methods. 
Consumers will do well to be 
on their guard during the com- 
ing fall and winter against any 
sales methodson heating equip- 
ment that smack of ‘‘pressure- 
tactics,’’ calling for a decision 
to be made at once, forcing the 
prospect to buy some special 
service or new item of equip- 
ment. A forewarned consumer 
is in a favorable position to 
guard against questionable 
sales tactics. 


Lay ~ 


Adults (Weco Products Co,) 


rs 
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HERE IS AN OLD ADAGE to 
=” effect that a well-dress- 
ed man is one whose shoes shine, 
and whose clothes do not. 
Much more shoe-shining is be- 
ing done at home than in nor- 
mal times, for in many places, 
it’s no longer easy to obtain a 
good professional shining job, 
and where a shiner can be found, 
the price will often be higher. 

A good shine not only im- 
proves the appearance of the 
shoes, but also gives the leather 
an appreciable degree of pro- 
tection from dirt and damp- 
ness. It keeps the shoes clean- 
er, because dirt does not stick 
as readily to a polished surface 
as to a rough or scuffed one, 
and by its effect in helping to 
retain the oil content of the 
leather against loss through 
dampness and wetting, aids in 
keeping the leather soft and 
pliable and so extending its use- 


ful life. 
Tools Needed 


The items needed for home 
shining of shoes are two daubers, 
a good polishing brush, and a 
polishing cloth or buffer, a bot- 
tle of cleaner, and a box of wax 
polish. When both brown and 
black shoes are to be polished, 
two complete sets of the above 
items are required. Shoes are 
often shined while on the feet 
but this is a method which is 
not satisfactory where a first- 
class shine is wanted, and one 
authority considers the method 
objectionable on account of 
dangers of skin trouble from 
ingredients of shoe cleaning and 
polishing materials. When 
shining shoes on the feet, a 
buffer will be found handier to 
use than a polishing cloth. As 
to daubers, many now being 
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Shine 'Em Up! 


sold, especially in the ‘‘com- 
lete kits,’’ are too small to be 
effective. Fairly good daubers 
about two inches in diameter, 
and with bristles at least 34 
inch long, can be obtained in 
some 5-10-25-cent stores at 
10c each. If a good dauber 
cannot be found, a practical 
substitute is a stiff round paint 
brush like those used for sten- 
ciling on packing cases. Shoe 
brushes and buffers can be found 
in many 5-10-25-cent stores 
at 25c each; better ones else- 
where at higher prices. : 
To keep the shoes in good 
condition by removing dust, 
grime, and the accumulations 
of former shines, it is advisable 
to use first a cleaner such as is 
used by professional bootblacks. 
With the use of a cleaner, 
a better shine results because 
the action of the cleaner re- 
moves old wax, and smoothes 
the surface of the leather. (Un- 
fortunately no satisfactory 
cleaner in a brown shade was 
found.) Ingredients of com- 


mercial shoe-cleaning mixtures’ 


are varied (as shown in the 
listings on page 12), but as a 
rule include 90 to 97% water, 
with soap, a dye, and some 
wax. If a shiny finish for the 
leather of the shoe were not 
important, perhaps the best 
cleaning method would be a 
saddle soap or a cleaner that 
contains neat’s-foot oil (one is 
now widely sold under the 
name of Neatsope). However, 
with all oily or soapy cleaners, 
the final shine is less brilliant 
than most consumers would 
want. 

In applying the cleaning or 
detergent solution, one of the 
daubers is used, and the liquid 
rubbed’ well into the leather. 


With most types the excess is 
removed with a soft cloth and 
after the surface appears to be 
fairly dry, the shoe is polished 
lightly with a brushor polishing 
cloth. With a combination type 
of cleaner, which dries prompt- 
ly and leaves a dull finish, e.g., 
Griffin Black Sterling Dressing, 
there is no excess to be re- 
moved, and the dressing is mere- 
ly polished with a brush. 
Following the cleaning oper- 
ation, a wax polish is applied 
either in the form of a wax 
paste put on with a dauber or 
brush, or a “cream”; either of 
these must be burnished to a 
gloss. (There are also liquid 
wax preparations which dry 
with some degree of gloss, and 
although these produce a shine 
with less labor, the result is 
usually less smooth and the 
gloss less brilliant than that 
obtained with a paste or cream 
polish.) The wax polish is ap- 
plied with a second dauber (not 
the one used for cleaning the 
shoe). Care should be taken 
to work the polish well into the 
crevice between the sole and 
the upper. If a paste or cream 
polish is used, it is polished 
with a brush, and then finished 
with a wool-fleece buffer, or 
polishing cloth. A second ap- 
plication of polish and a second 
brushing and buffing produce a 
brighter and more lasting shine. 
As has been noted, cleaning 
shoes while on the feet has defi- 
nite disadvantages (even when 
a shoe-cleaning box with the 
type of footrest used by the 
professional bootblack is em- 
ployed). For anyone who pol- 
ishes his own shoes regularly, 
the preferred method is to pur- 
chase a shoe-shine holder, 
shown in illustration, and at- 
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‘ tach it to the wall at the correct 
height in the basement or in 
an alcove or kitchen vestibule. 
One such holder, the Coulter 
Jr., wassold by Patterson Bros., 
16 Park Row, New York City, 
at $2.08; however, these are 
now out of stock, and it is un- 
derstood that the manufactur- 
er has discontinued production 
of them for the duration of the 
war. A number of holders of 
this or similar type may, how- 
ever, be available in other hard- 
ware stores or stores handling 
shoe-makers’ and shoe-shiners’ 
supplies. In purchasing a hold- 
er, it is important to select one 
whose design is such that when 
attached to the wall, it will be 
sufficiently rigid. The Clean 
Em Shoe Shiner, ‘“‘an Androck 
product,”’ ($1), was found un- 
satisfactory in respect to rigid- 
ity. If a satisfactory shoe hold- 
er cannot be obtained at the 
present time, shoe trees will be 
helpful, as they straighten out 
the shoes and make thorough 
cleaning and polishing much 
easier. 

A small fruit crate fasten- 
ed to the wall makes an excel- 
lent receptacle for polishes, 
brushes, etc. The black clean- 
ing and polishing materials are 
put in one of the two compart- 
ments, and the brown in the 
other. Any two good-sized box- 
es can also be used, handled 
separately or nailed together 
against the wall, whichever ar- 
rangement the storage space is 
best suited to. 


White Shoe Dressings 


White shoe dressings fall in 
an entirely different class, for 
they are not really polishes, 
but “‘cold-water paints’ to re- 
finish white shoes. The shoes 
should be well cleaned by brush- 
ing off all dust; if they are very 
dirty, a preliminary cleaning 
with a damp cloth, using no 
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A convenient set-up for shining shoes 


in the home. In each compartment of the 
crate are shoe-cleaning liquid, poltsh, 
daubers, brushes, and polishing cloths 
for. one color of shoes. If the crate ts 
kept in a dusty place, a cloth or oilcloth 
dust-cover can be made to fit the opening. 
At the right is shown a shoe-shine holder 
of a familiar type upon which a shoe ts 
being polished. 


more moisture than necessary, 
is desirable. Clean the dirtiest 
places first. Then clean again 
all over to obtain a uniform 
appearance. Next a thin coat 
of the dressing is spread thinly, 
as evenly as possible, and al- 
lowed to dry. Some dressings, 
when applied to white shoes of 
smooth leather, may be care- 
fully rubbed up with a cloth 
to some degree of polish after 
drying. White dressings are 
available as creams or liquids. 
White fabric shoes may be 
cleaned with soapsuds and a 
damp cloth, or a piece of sponge 
rubber, applying a final coat of 
whiting and water if needed. 
If the shoes are very dirty, 
a stiff brush made of tampico 
fiber, as for example a cheap 
hand brush, may be needed for 
cleaning, but to avoid shorten- 
ing the life of a shoe, the brush- 


white shoes have leather trim. 
mings of a darker color, these 
should be carefully waxed, of 
polish of the proper color ap. 
plied, taking care not to get it 
on the white areas. The edges 
of soles should receive a Coat of 
the darker shade. A small 
pointed brush (10c at the 5. 
and-10-cent store) is conveni- 
ent for these jobs, especially if 
a liquid wax is used. After the 
shoes have dried, they may be 
brushed to remove the excess 
powder and restore the nap, 
(For white buck shoes, the Bu- 
reau of Standards considers a 
cleaner in the form of a cloth 
bag containing a white powder 
as usually quite successful. If 
there are stains, they may be 
removed by a liquid cleaner, 
preferably one without gum- 
my ingredients.) 


Other Types of Shoe 
Dressings 


For fabric shoes of colors 
other than white, special clean- 
ers, usually in liquid form, are 
available. They are best used 
strictly in accordance with the 
directions supplied. 

Suede shoes should be fre- 
quently but lightly brushed 
with a soft brass-wire brush 
made for the purpose, or with 
a stiff bristle brush, to remove 
dust and to raise the nap. Be 
sure to brush in such a direc- 
tion that the surface has an 
evenly dull appearance. A liq- 
uid dressing is available for use 
on suede shoes, to restore the 
original even appearance of the 
leather. This is applied lightly 
with a sponge or soft cloth. 
Use such dressings sparingly to 
avoid saturating the leather, 
and always allow the shoes to 
dry thoroughly. When dry, 
the shoes are brushed lightly 
with the wire brush. (It is easy 
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ing treatment should at best be 
not too severe or prolonged, Jf 



















to overdo the matter of brush- 
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ing suede shoes, for this type 
of leather is very poorly resis- 
tant to abrasive wear.) If the 
nap has become glazed, it may 
be raised by careful use of a 
fine emery board. 


Hazards 

Most shoe dyes and some 
polishes and dressings contain 
nitrobenzene (also called oil of 
mirbane), a poison derived from 
coal tar which is so dangerous 
to health and so readily ab- 
sorbed through the skin that 
its inclusion in many products 
is now forbidden by law. If 
shoes are to be dyed, they 
should be off the feet, and 
should never be worn until at 
least 24 hours after dyeing. 
(This is an absolutely neces- 
sary safeguard against a seri- 
ous hazard.) For the same 
reason, it is rather better not 
to shine shoes while wearing 
them, but to use a wall-mount- 
ed shoe shine fixture instead; 
and particularly if the shining 
material is of the liquid type 
and has a strong odor or one 
suggestive of oil of bitter al- 
monds, one should do the shin- 
ing as long as practicable be- 
fore the shoes are to be worn. 


Care of Shoes 


In addition to adequate shin- 
ing, there are a few other simple 
items of care which will make 
shoes last longer and keep them 
looking better. A pair of new 


- shoes should be polished before 


wearing to put a coating of wax 
over the leather and give it 
protection against wetting and 
stains. Such a coating will also 
help to prevent slight scuff 
marks or abrasions of the 
leather. 

The life of shoes will be 
lengthened if they are broken 
im gradually, preferably by 
Wearing them for only a few 
hours at a time when new. 
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The use of ‘shoe horns has 
rather gone out, but the prac- 
tice should be revived, espe- 
cially for women’s shoes, for a 
shoe horn helps greatly in 
lengthening the life of a shoe 
and keeping its good appear- 
ance. 

It pays to put shoes on prop- 
erly fitting shoe trees when- 
ever they are not being worn. 
This holds them in shape and 
reduces their tendency to be- 
come less comfortable as they 
become old. 

If practicable, have several 
different pairs of shoes for wear 
on consecutive days, letting 
shoes rest for at least one day 
between wearings. One writer 
on this subject suggests that 
the life of a pair of shoes will 
be multiplied threefold if they 
are “‘rested”’ between wearings. 
While a rest of a few days is 
good for shoes, continued non- 
use results in loss of flexibility 
and wearing quality of leather. 

When shoes get wet, the oil 
in the leather is to some extent 
removed; do not cause more 
of it to come out by drying 
the shoes rapidly by heat. If 
shoe trees are not available, 
stuff the shoes to normal shape 
with wadded newspaper and 
let them dry slowly; then, when 
thoroughly dry, polish them 
well with a good polish before 
wearing. 

The life of shoes is greatly 
prolonged by having them re- 
paired before wear has become 
too pronounced. Today, how- 
ever, this is not such a simple 
matter, for shoe rationing has 
resulted in repairmen’s being 
snowed under with work and 
sometimes one will be lucky to 
get a repair job done within 
several weeks. (When heels 
are to be replaced, it is often 
practicable to wear shoes to 
the shoemaker’s shop and have 
the job done while waiting—to 





avoid the long delay often oc- 
curring when shoes are left for 
repair.) The quality of repair 
materials now used is unusual- 
ly low, and on this account the 
repair work will generally be 
less satisfactory than usual. 

Having this difficulty par- 
ticularly in mind, CR investi- 
gated a product.known as So- 
Lo, made by So-Lo Works, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, now being com- 
monly sold jn many 5-and-10- 
cent stores and hardware stores. 
This product, which is a plastic 
rubber-like compound, intend- 
ed (among other uses) to be 
spread on the soles of worn 
shoes and on heels to straighten 
them, was probably fairly satis- 
factory in pre-war days, but it 
has suffered from the wartime 
prohibitions against use of crude 
or gum rubber in consumers 
goods; the So-Lo patching ma- 
terial now being sold has very 
little life or abrasion-resis- 
tance left in it, and is believed 
not to be worth the time and 
trouble involved in its appli- 
cation on a wearing surface of 
shoes. 

New heels should be applied 
to shoes before the old ones 
have become run over; | run- 
over heels cause a strain on the 
stitching of the entire shoe 
which causes premature wear. 

For work shoes, which must 
be worn on muddy ground or 
in wet places, a waterproof 
grease such as the dubbin (a 
mixture of neat’s-foot oil and 
beef tallow) used by the Army 
is necessary to prevent rapid 
deterioration of the leather, 
and gives far better protection 
than do any of the usual wax 
dressings. Shves treated with 
such waterproofing oils or 
greases will not take a good 
polish. With work shoes it is 
particularly important to keep 
the shoes carefully cleaned, 
even where appearance is not 
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a factor, since sharp particles 
such as metal filings, grit, cin- 
ders, etc., working into the 
creases across the toe or vamp 
of the shoe greatly accelerate 
wear and cracking of the leath- 
er. Thus it is strongly recom- 
mended that all work shoes be 
brushed vigorously from time 
to time to remove adherent 
and imbedded dirt. 

It is worth while to keep all 
shoes in a dry, eool storage 
place, both to lengthen their 
life and to prevent the forma- 
tion of mold. Thorough clean- 
ing before storage will lengthen 
life as will also a dressing of 
oil or “oil polish’’ when the 
shoes are again taken out of 
storage, and before wearing. 
Shoe Cleaning Compounds 
and Dressings 

B. Intermediate 
Griffin Black Liquid Sterling Dressing 





(The Griffin Mfg. Co., 410 Willough- 
by Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.) $1 per 
gallon. A quick-drying mixture of 
waxes (mineral, carnauba, and pos- 
sibly candillila, totaling 6.4%), res- 
ins, casein or gelatin, sodium soap, 
borax, dye, and water (89%). Gave 
an alkaline reaction, but this was 
judged not sufficient to. cause seri- 
ous harm to leather. Sold both as 
cleaner and polish. Worked well as 
a cleaner, and also satisfactorily as 
a polish. 

C. Not Recommended 

Griffin Russet Cleaner (The Griffin 
Mfg. Co.) $1 per gallon. Chemical 
analysis showed this product to be 
essentially a mixture of methyl cellu- 
lose (emulsifier), calcium carbonate, 
acetic acid (44%), and water (96%). 
Acidity much too high to warrant 
recommendation as a leather cleaner. 

Kreole Leather Cleaner, Black or Brown 
(Manhattan Kreole Products, Inc., 
172 N. 10 St., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 20c 
for slightly less than 1 qt. Sold in 
some dime stores in 10-cent bottles 
of approximately 1 pt. (A half-pint 
bottle priced at 15c in a shoe repair 
shop.) Essentially a mixture of 





water-soluble gums (chiefly karaya) 
dye, and water (97%). Both black 
and brown Kreole cleaners found 
strongly acid in reaction. 


Paste Polishes 


The foliowing listings are jp. 
cluded for. convenience; they 
are based on tests of pre-war 
samples; at the present time 
some manufacturers may not 
be in a position to use their 
accustomed ingredients or ad- 
here toa stable formula. 


B. Intermediate 

Griffin Sterling Paste, Black, Russet, 
Brown (The Griffin Mfg. Co., 410 
Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y) 
15c for 3% fl. oz. 

London Polishing Paste, Black (Yankee 
Polish Co., 88 Park Place, New York 
City) 

Mason's, Black 
Collingdale, Pa.) 

Polyshine, Black 
Rochester,’ N.Y.) 

Shinola, Black (Hecker Products 

Corp.; 88 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C.) 


(Mione Mfg. Co., 
10c for 234 fl. oz. 
(Polyshine, Inc., 











Saving Garden Seeds and Supplies 


Me™: VICTORY GARDENERS 
will find that they have 
on hand some ‘packets of part- 
ly-used seed left over from this 
year’s planting. Such seeds 
should not be thrown away, 
for, with proper care and stor- 
age, practically all seeds will 
retain their viability (capacity 
for growth and development) 
for one or two years, and peas, 
beans, and corn for as long as 
four or five years. It is most 
important that such seed be 
saved, for there is a strong like- 
lihood that seed shortages will 
become increasingly acute dur- 
ing the war and in the period 
immediately after. Professor 
A. W. Wilkinson, vegetable 
specialist for the University of 
Connecticut’s Extension Serv- 
ice, has offered the following 
suggestions for the care of un- 
used seeds. 

Seed packets that have been 
opened should be folded over 
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and pinned or fastened with a 
clip. They can be packed away 
in cloth or burlap bags or placed 
in glass jars with metal tops in 
which have been punched a few 
holes to allow access of air. 
The place of storage should of 
course be cool and dry, and the 
containers or their method of 
storage must be such that ro- 
dents cannot get at the seeds. 
The basement is not the best 
place for seed storage, being 
usually too damp. The attic, 
however, will be satisfactory if 
the seeds are removed during 
the very hot weather. A ga- 
rage or shed should serve if it is 
dry and at the same time does 
not get too hot on exceptional- 
ly warm days. Seeds contain 
so little moisture that freezing 
will not damage them, but over- 
heating and dampness are defi- 
nitely harmful. 

Any fertilizer or lime left over 


from this year’s operations can 
also be stored without deterior- 
ation if kept in a dry place, but 
insecticides, such as rotenone 
and pyrethrum must be stored 
in airtight containers; their po- 
tency will decrease in any case, 
but this loss will be decreased 
by tight storage in a cool place. 

With the difficulty of replac- 
ing garden implements, too 
much stress cannot be placed 
on the care of tools, for such 
implements rapidly rust if they 
aré stored with soil adhering 
to them, or stored in contact 
with the ground or cinders or 
with a concrete floor which may 
be damp at times. Such tools 
should be cleaned and oiled 
with a heavy oil or grease be- 
fore storage. Spraying and 
dusting devices should be clean- 
ed immediately after use. Some 
of the spraying solutions are 
particularly corrosive to the gal- 
vanized iron tanks. 
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IKE MOST SKILLS, the hang- 
4 ing of wallpaper is’ best 
learned by doing, and those 
who have never tried to do this 
type of work before might do 
well to try their hand first at 
decorating one of the smaller 
and less important rooms of 
the house, such as an attic room 
or spare bedroom. This does 
not imply that wallpaper hang- 
ing is difficult, for it is not diff- 
cult to do a fairly satisfactory 
job of papering, at least on the 
walls of a room. No great de- 
gree of mechanical skill is re- 
quired but neatness is impor- 
tant (as the paste must be kept 
within bounds) and trimming 
must be accurate for good work. 
After the first few strips have 
been hung, the handling of the 
pasted strips and placing them 
in position becomes relatively 
easy. 


In every community where 
the obtaining of skilled labor 
for this task is difficult, some 
adult member of the family 
will find it useful to learn to do 
a simple papering job. No 
doubt there are many commun- 
ities and country places where 
there will be no choice and pa- 
pering must be done by Mr. or 
Mrs. Householder if it is to be 
done at all. If the paper in 
the rooms is dingy or badly 
marred, the improved cheer- 
fulness imparted to the home 
by freshly-papered walls will 
more than repay the time and 
trouble involved in doing the 
job oneself. 


The correct preparation of 
the wall surface before the pa- 
per is applied is very impor- 
tant, for on this will depend 
the permanence and quality of 
the finished job. Each type of 
wall will be dealt with in turn. 
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How to Hang Wallpaper 


Preparing Previously 
Papered Walls 

In older houses, two or three 
coats of wallpaper may be found 
on the walls. It is a common 
practice to put new paper over 
old, but this is not recommend- 
ed if a well-finished job is re- 
quired, and there is always the 
risk that the first layers may 
not adhere sufficiently well to 
support additional layers subse- 
quently applied. Removal of 
old paper is not difficult, par- 
ticularly if one of the new wet- 
ting agents, such as Aerosol,’ 
is used. One ounce (about 1/6 
of a small table drinking glass 
—the exact proportion is not 
important) of Aerosol (10%) 
dissolved in one gallon of water 
and applied to the paper with 
a brush will greatly accelerate 
the wetting process and make 
the paper much easier to re- 
move. To remove paper of 
the waterproof type, the sur- 
face must be gone over with 
coarse sandpaper, to cut 
through the water-resistant 
coating, before the dilute Aero- 
sol solution is applied. 

After the bulk of the paper 
has been removed, go over the 
walls carefully and remove any 
small pieces that’ are sticking 
to the wall; these will other- 
wise show through the new pa- 
per as unsightly bumps. Holes 
and cracks should be filled level 
with patching plaster (purchas- 
able from paint, hardware 
stores, and mail-order firms). 
The walls are then washed with 
warm water and sized. The 
purpose of sizing is to prevent 
too much of the paste being 
drawn into the wall and there- 
by weakening adhesion of the 





| Obtainable from Eimer & Amend, 633 
Greenwich St., New York City, at $2 per 
lb., or 25¢ per os. in 4-os. botiles. 


paper. Wall-size which is al-- 
ready prepared except for the 
addition of water may be bought 
from wallpaper and paint 
stores, or it may be made at 
home, using one pound of 
ground glue soaked in enough 
water to cover, for 12 hours, 
then mixed with 10 quarts of 
hot water and 1 tablespoon of 
powdered alum. This makes 
sufficient size to cover the walls 
and ceiling of a 12 x 15 x 9 ft. 
room. Apply the size to the 
walls warm, with a wide white- 
wash brush. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to sizing 
at corners, baseboards and ceil- 
ing, as any tendency to peel 
away due to imperfect adhesion 
will be accelerated at such 
places. 


Preparing Newly 
Plastered Wallis 


Any rough plaster should be 
smoothed off with sandpaper. 
The walls should then be wash- 
ed with cider vinegar to neutral- 
ize the free lime (alkali) in the 
plaster, and then sized. 


Preparing Painted Walls 


Wallpaper does not stick 
firmly to painted walls, particu- 
larly if the paint has any gloss, 
and for this reason painted walls 
should be washed, before pa- 
pering, with water containing a 
small proportion of ammonia 
(1 tablespoonful to the gallon 
of water) or 5 tablespoonsful 
of washing soda to a gallon of 
water. To “cut” the gloss if 
the walls are coated with a 
shiny enamel, wash with a mix- 
ture of one part of household 
ammonia to six parts of water. 
Since these alkaline solutions 
are quite strong, it is impor- 
tant that no part of them 
should get on painted or var- 
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nished woodwork, and that the 
hands and especially the eyes 
should be protected from con- 
tact with them. After this ‘‘de- 
glossing’’ treatment the paint- 
ed walls should be washed thor- 
oughly, dried, and then sized. 


Whitewashed or 
Calcimined Walls 


As wallpaper will not adhere 
to calcimine or whitewash, such 
wall coatings must be softened 
with warm water in which a 
little washing soda has been 
dissolved, then scraped and 
washed off with clear water, 
dried and sized. 


Preparing Damp or 
Stained Walls 


Any places which are stained 
or damp should be given a coat 
of orange shellac before the size 
is applied. 


Tools and Materials Needed 


The tools the average house- 
holder will need to do a satis- 
factory job of wallpapering are 
neither numerous nor costly. 
The first requisite is a paste 
brush 6 inches or larger, costing 
from 50c up. Second, a smooth- 
ing brush is needed. The cheap- 
est brushes of this type are not 
recommended, for being made 
of tampico fiber, they do not 
stand up well in use and are 
coarse and harsh and so may 
damage the surface of the pa- 
per. Brushes of horsehair are 
much to be preferred; these 
can be purchased for around $1. 
Third, a seam roller is needed. 
Such a roller, which costs about 
50c, has a curved or crowned 
face and is used for rolling the 
seams to secure better adhesion. 
Fourth, trimming knife and 
shears (paperhangers’ type with 
offset handle). Satisfactory 
trimmers which comprise a 
wooden straight edge with an 
attached steel wheel cutter are 
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available (e.g., Montgomery 
Ward’s Catalog No. 75B824M, 
$1.10 plus postage), and their 
purchase is worth while for any- 
one intending to paper more 
than one room. A straight edge 
with metal edge and separate 
paperhanger’s knife with rock- 
er-shaped edge, is also satis- 
factory and is the combination 
usually preferred by profession- 
als. The simple wheel knives 
found in the cheaper kits are 
not satisfactory and are diff- 
cult to sharpen. 

Other items needed are: a 
plumb bob, a line or cord such 




















Figure 1 


as is used by carpenters and 
masons, chalk, stepladder, and 
pasting table. The pasting 
table can be the kitchen or 
dining room table, protected 
by paper or oilcloth against 
damage, or a piece of smooth 
plywood or other board about 
2 feet wide by 7 feet long placed 
on a table, sawhorses, or boxes. 
If the ceiling is to be papered, 
a stout plank not less than 94% 
inches wide by 1, or prefer- 
ably 134 inches thick (actual), 
issupportedon boxes or ladders 
(not too far apart) so that the 
amateur’s head, when he is 
standing on the plank, clears 
the ceiling by a few inches. 
Paste can be bought in pre- 
pared form ready to mix with 
water, and probably that will 
be the most practical method 
for most people. Those who 
prefer to make their own paste 
can make sufficient for an ordi- 


nary sized room by thoroy 
mixing 3 pounds of pure wheat 
flour with 2 quarts of cold water. 
Add 8 quarts of boiling water 
and boil over a low heat for 19 
minutes, stir until all lumps are 
removed, and allow to cool. 
When cool, stir in 2 tablespoons. 
ful of powdered alum. If the 
stirring does not satisfactorily 
dispose of all the lumps, sieve 
the paste through a piece of 
screen wire; lumps are then 
removed and crushed before be- 
ing remixed with the rest of 
the paste. 


Trimming of Wallpaper 


Before trimming the selvage 
edge or edges from the paper, 
a decision must be reached as 
to the method of making the 
joints between the strips of pa- 
per. There are two methods: 
lapping, in which only one (the 
left-hand when papering from 
left to right) selvage edge of 
the paper is removed, and butt- 
joining, in which both selvage 
edges of the paper are removed. 
The experts differ as to which 
method is the most desirable 
for the amateur, but there is 
no doubt that the lapping meth- 
od is much simpler in non-ex- 
pert hands, as it does not re- 
quire the edges to be so per- 
fectly straight as when strips 
are butt-joined. The lapping 
method, however, does not give 
as nicely finished a job as the 
other method will when the 
butt-joinings are carefully 
made. With the heaviest pa- 
pers, the butt-joining method 
is essential, as the lap, due to 
the thickness of the paper, 
would be too noticeable. 

The best method for trim- 
ming is to use the type of com- 
bined straight edge and trim- 
mer mentioned under the sec 
tion on tools, and this is pat- 
ticularly useful when the edges 
are to be butt-joined. Shears 
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are satisfactory for trimming 
the selvage edge from the pa- 
pers having clearly-defined 
trimming edges, provided the 
paper is to be lapped, but do 
not cut accurately enough for 
a butt-joining job. Razor 
blades do not make good trim- 
ming knives, for the wear is all 
on the extreme end of the blade 
edge, which speedily dulls and 
will then tear the edge of the 
paper. Trimming the selvage 
edge or edges from the paper 
can be done either before or 
after paste is applied. When 
done after pasting, the paper 
is first folded as shown in Fig. 
3; this folding must be done 
very accurately so that the 
edges are exactly.lined up. 


Papering Ceilings 


The ceiling, whether it is to 
be papered or painted, should 
always-be done before the side 
walls. Since papering a ceiling 
is rather difficult, especially for 
a beginner, and since it has no 
advantage over painting, many 
will prefer to use paint, espe- 
cially since the paint coating is 
as permanent and desirable as 
any finish for a ceiling. Either 
flat oil paint or one of the new 
resin cold-water paints, such as 
Spred, Kem-Tone, Resintone, or 
Sero-Tone, may be used for this 
purpose. The resin cold-water 
paints are said to cover wall- 
paper in one coat. Hence, if 
the ceiling is papered and in 
good condition, they may be 
used over the old paper if de- 
sired. 

In hanging paper on the ceil- 
ing by the lap-joint method, it 
is desirable to start at the side 
where the windows are located, 
since when the overlapping 
edges face the light they are 
practically invisible to the oc- 
cCupants of the room. 

Before cutting wallpaper to 
the proper length, the roll 
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Figure 2 


should be re-rolled in the op- 
posite direction to flatten it 
out. Take pains to handle it 
carefully to avoid cracking or 
tearing. The length of the strips 
for the ceiling should be about 
4 inches greater than the width 
or length of the room, depend- 
ing upon the direction in which 
the strips are to run. 

As the lines formed by the 
intersection of ceilings and walls 
of a room are rarely perfectly 
straight, the first strip to be 
hung shou!d be located in posi- 
tion by means of a straight line 
on the ceiling, gotten by use of 
a chalk line. For ceilings hav- 
ing no center lighting fixture, 
a small nail should be driven 
into the ceiling at each end of 
the room at a distance from 
the wall of 2 inches less than 
the width of the paper (e.g., 
for a paper 18 inches wide ex- 
clusive of the selvage edges, 
the nails should be 16 inches 
from the wall). A chalked line 
(using colored chalk) is attach- 
ed to the nails and then snap- 
ped against the ceiling so as to 

















Figure 3 


make a line on the ceiling. With 
this, one edge of the first strip 
of paper is lined up. (See Fig- 
ure 1.) Instead of making a 
chalk line it may be preferable 
to make pencil marks about 1 
foot apart along the length of 
the cord (being careful not to 
move the cord in the process). 
The 2-inch overlap on the wall 
takes care of any irregularity 
of the plastering at the inter- 
section of the wall and ceiling; 
this overlap will later be cover- 
ed by the border. If a ceiling 
fixture is present, the first strip 
may be cut lengthwise to a 
width such as will cause a seam 
of one of the strips to be applied 
subsequently to pass just along- 
side the fixture stem. Another 
way to fit the center fixture is 
to cut in from the edge of a 
strip and fit a hole in the paper 
around the fixture stem (the 
“canopy fitting” is lowered for 
this purpose, of course). 


Pasting and Folding 


After cutting two or three 
strips of the correct length, they 
are placed on the pasting table, 
pattern side down. The top 
sheet is pulled toward the far 
edge of the table so that any 
paste which goes over the near 
edge will go on the next strip 
to be pasted and not on the 
table. In pasting the far edge, 
it should be lifted as shown 
in Figure 2, to avoid getting 
paste on the table, which might 
mark the face of sheets subse- 
quently to be pasted. 

The paste should be applied 
down the center of the strip 
and brushed out to the edges, 
being sure that all bubbles and 
lumps are removed in the proc- 
ess. A strip of paper will be 
too long to handle without fold- 
ing. Fold one end over, paste- 
side against paste-side, without 
creasing, so as to reduce the 
length about one-third. After 
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completing the pasting, fold the 
other end over, as shown in 
Figure 3. After putting paste 
on one strip, lay that strip to 
one side and paste another be- 
fore hanging the first; this gives 
the paste time to be thoroughly 
absorbed into the paper and 
will give a much better bond 
between the wall and the paper. 






































Figure 4 

Papering Side Walls 

Rooms are usually papered 
from left to right and the 
“‘break”’ (the point where the 
first and last sheet join) should 
always be at the door where 
entrance into the room is usual- 
ly made. With a patterned 
paper, it is practically impos- 
sible to match the patterns 
where the first and last strips 
meet, and by starting and end- 
ing at the door the mismatched 
seam will be a short one, run- 
ning only from the ceiling to 
the top of the door, and will not 
be noticeable. Having selected 
the starting point, drive a nail 
near the ceiling at a point 2 
inches less than the width of 
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Figure 6 




















the paper from the door jamb 
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and attach plumb bob and 
chalked line. Mark a line on 
the wall as a guide for the first 
strip of paper. (See Figure 4.) 
The next step is to cut the pa- 
per into strips, and this will de- 
pend upon whether the pattern 
is one that requires matching 
at the edges of the strips. If 
the paper is plain or has only 
vertical stripes, no match is 
required, and it is called a ‘‘one 
top” job. All strips are cut to 
the same length, that is, about 
2 inches more than the wall 
height to be papered. Until 
some experience is gained, be- 
ginners perhaps would do well 
to confine themselves to plain 
or striped papers or papers with 
small, rather than large, pat- 
terns. 

If a paper has to be matched 
by proper vertical adjustment 
of the pattern, the job is a 
“two top” or “drop pattern’”’ 
job. In such cases the first 
strip is cut to the proper length. 
For the best appearance the 
top of the first strip should be 
trimmed so that a major pat- 
tern motif is at least 2 inches 
from the top of the room (4 
inches from the top of the strip). 
Along the selvage of each strip 
wili be found arrows marking 
the top direction and the points 
for matching successive strips. 
The second strip will then have 
to be ‘‘offset’’ endwise to bring 
the pattern marks into line. 
The second strip is then unroll- 
ed on the work table and the 
top cut off so as to be in line 
with the top of the first strip. 
Before cutting, the strip was 
longer than the first by the 
arnount of the offset (see Fig- 
ure 5). 

The amount of the offset is 
waste, and the amount of this 
waste of paper will depend upon 
the distance within which the 
pattern repeats and upon the 
wall height. It is possible to 





waste as much as 1 foot of pa. " 
per per strip (the same loss wif] _ 


occur in cutting the third strip 
as the second). In an ordinary 
room, this waste may readily 
amount to more than a roll of 
paper. However, it can be seen 
that all odd-numbered strips 
are the same, and all even-num- 


























2 3 ot 5 
Figure 5—The above illustrates consec- 
utive strips cut from a roll of wallpaper 
and arranged so that the pattern matches 
as indicated by the lining up of the 
arrows (which on the paper itself would 
not show, being on the selvage edges which 
are removed or covered up). The dotted 
portions on the top of strips 2 to 5 corre- 
spond to the offsets necessary to make 
the pattern match on adjacent strips, and 
these top pieces are cut off as waste. It 
will be noted that in strips 1, 3, and 5 
the location of the pattern in relation to 
the top or bottom is the same; this is true 
likewise for the even numbered strips. 


bered strips are the same, as 
the paper lies on the wall (i.e., 
the same point in the pattern 
is the same distance below the 
ceiling in all odd-numbered 
strips; likewise with even num- 
bered strips). If the matching 
waste appears excessive, cut all 
odd-numbered strips from one 
roll and even-numbered strips 
from another, remembering 
that in each group the top ends 
must begin at the same point 
of the pattern. A trial with 
the first two rolls will readily 
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show the most economical 
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method. 


Always cut the paper to 
length; never tear it, for rough 
edges are conducive to further 
tearing when paste has been 
applied. After cutting, the 
sheets are coated with paste 
as previously described and 
hung as shown in Figure 6, us- 
ing the smoothing brush to press 
the paper into smooth contact 
with the wall. When a corner 
of the room is approached, mea- 
sure the distance from the last 
strip to the corner and make 
the next strip % to 1 inch 
wider than this distance. It is 
never safe to carry a large over- 
lap around a corner, no matter 
how exact the corner may be, 
for shrinkage will lift the paper 
out of the corner on drying. A 
new strip should be split for the 
next piece to make an exact 
match in the corner, overlap- 
ping the 44-inch turn. 

In approaching windows, if 
the gap between the last strip 
and the edge of the window is 
small, perhaps about 6 inches 
or less, short strips are hung 
from the ceiling to the top of 
the window and from the bot- 
tom of the window to the base- 
board (see Figure 7). This fill- 
ing in with short strips is re- 
peated until near the far edge 
of the window. A full strip is 
then set in and cut out to fit 
around the window frame, and 
the piece cut out is then used 
to fill in the gap at the leit 
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Figure 7—Jn approaching a window, if distance ab is about 6 inches or less the 


space abcd 1s left blank until the papering has proceeded past the window. 


Then it 


will be found that provided there is an even number of short top strips above the 
window (or 1, 3, or 5 full width strips between the two side strips involved), the por- 
tion efgh cut out of the last strip will fit and match in the space abed of the strip at 


the opposite side cf the window. 


edge of the window, and this 
will match if there is an even 
number of the short top strips. 
This method produces twoshort 
horizontal seams at top and 
bottom of the frame on one 
side, and if the matching is 
done with care, the seams will 
hardly be noticeable. If the 
gap between the last strip and 
the window frame is large, say 
more than 6 inches, the part 
where the window projects into 
the next strip when applied 
should be cut out to fit the 
window. 

Trapping of air under the 
paper should be avoided by 
proper smoothing with the 


brush. If a blister cannot be 
smoothed out, puncture it and 
then smooth down. Shrinkage 
on drying will pull some blis- 
ters tight, but the paper will 
not be pasted to the wall under 
them, as of course it should be. 
. + * 

Some of our readers after 
reading the foregoing for the 
first time may feel that wall- 
paper hanging is too compli- 
cated for them to tackle, but 
they need not be deterred, for 
actually it is about as easy to 
do as it is to describe in detail, 
and many have found the work 
quite simple and at the same 
time interesting. 








a HOME CRAFTSMAN who does 
occasional close work—for 
example, the repair of a clock or 
a small radio or other small mech- 
anism—will have need now and 
then for a pair of tweezers. Tweez- 
ers such as used by watch and 
clock repairmen are expensive, and 
those of cheaper grade are hard 
to find—and not much good. The 
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larger 10-25-cent stores frequent- 
ly have stamp departments. In 
these will be found pairs of stamp 
tongs mounted on a card (with- 
out the manufacturer’s name). 
These tweezers, while they have 
jaws that are rather wide (3/16 
inch at the tip) for some kinds of 
work calling for use of tweezers, 
are nevertheless a handy tool and 





Good Tweezers at 10 Cents Sie 


satisfactory for many uses. Any- 
one who needs a pair of tweezers 
with smaller tips, can grind off 
the sides of the jaws on a grinding 
wheel or with a file, reducing the 
width of the jaws to 1/16 inch or 
so, and thereby make a tool adapt- 
able to more delicate operations 
in repairing a clock, a radio or 


other small appliance. 














= en WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 
who customarily wears a 
size 16 dress wouldn’t think of 
trying to pour herself into a 
size 12. Yet that is what some 
women try to do in buying 
shoes. Everyone these days 
needs at least one pair of com- 
fortable shoes to wear while 
doing housework, canteen duty, 
or other work where standing 
the greater part of the time is 
necessary, and for walking the 
extra distances required in these 
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The normal foot does not need a 
“scaphoid”’ pad like this; persons need 
ing a corrective shoe should buy one es- 
pecially prescribed for their needs after 
examination by a competent orthopedist. 


days of limited and crowded 
transportation facilities. A 
shoe for such uses should be 
selected primarily for comfort, 
and not because it makes the 
foot look small or fashionable. 

It is not always an easy job 
to find a comfortable walking 
shoe. One place to look, how- 
ever, is in the Junior Miss De- 
partment or Growing Girl shoe 
section of department stores. 
Sometimes even children’s shoe 
departments carry shoes up to 
12 grown-up size. 

One of the most comfortable 
types of shoes is the moccasin 
or moccasin-toed oxford. Un- 
fortunately this type of con- 
struction has been forbidden 
by government order to save 
leather, so that when present 
stocks are sold there will be 
no more for the duration. 
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The three main. points at 
which to check fit and comfort 
are the toe, the heel, and the 
arch. As previous articles have 
pointed out, the toe should fol- 
low a straight line closely at the 
inner edge and the outer edge 
should be rounded. The toe 
should be roomy and high e- 
nough so that there will be no 
pressure. The heel for a walking 
shoe should be no higher than 
1% inches measured at the front 
or “breast’’ of the heel. It is 
important to select a shoe with 
a broad heel for maximum sta- 
bility and balance. One test 
which you can make for your- 
self is to set the shoe you are 
contemplating buying on a level 
surface and then try to tip it 
by striking the inside of the 
top of the counter gently with 
the fingertips. With a good 
heel the shoe will not rock or 
tip unless it is struck with some 
force. The heel should also be 
shaped so that there is a mini- 
mum of slant toward the toe 
and it should be very solidly 
attached. 

Proper fit at the instep is 
also important, and is often 
overlooked. If a shoe does not 
fit snugly at the instep, it will 
not support the fcot properly. 
On the other hand, too close a 
fit is undesirable for the foot 
and will cause the foot to push 
the shoe out of shape, making 
it unsightly and destined for 
early discard. 

One of the current .talking 
points for selling a ‘“‘good sen- 
sible shoe” is the so-called 
“scaphoid pad”’ which is placed 
at the inside edge of the shoe 
at the arch. Such a pad for 
general use is not desirable; 
often it consists of paper and 
it is too frequently poorly 
placed, too small, or badly 


Low-Heel Walking Shoes for Women 


shaped. Its predecessor ag q 
sales argument was the “meta. 
tarsal pad.’’ No doubt another 
year will bring some other fea. 
ture to provide a new selling. 
point. Any type of special 
pad or support should be em- 
ployed in shoes only on the 
prescription of an orthopedist 
after a thorough examination. 
Obviously, different feet require 
different supports, and the nor- 
mal foot requires none. 

Although the size length and 
width of shoes are fairly well 
standardized, there will be var- 
iation in measurements of the 
same size with different heel 
heights. Don’t go into a store 
and say “‘I wear a size 54B 
shoe,’’ for that method of buy- 
ing will only by luck or acci- 
dent provide a proper fit. 

In selecting a serviceable, 
comfortable shoe, it is impor- 
tant to make certain that the 
shoe itself is constructed so that 
it does not require support by 
the foot. The feet have enough 
to do to support the body prop- 
erly, and shoes should help with 
the job, not add to the diffi- 
culty. 

For hard wear, the oxford is 
probably the most satisfactory, 
particularly a tie oxford which 
has a well attached, or well 
lined tongue and laces which 
lie smoothly against it. The 
buckle or military type oxford 
which is beginning to be popu- 
lar has one disadvantage in 
that the buckle at the side of 
the instep creates a pressure 
point. Since it is not flexible, 
like laces, it is a potential source 
of trouble or discomfort. 

The sole and shank of a shoe 
should contribute their share 
to support of the body also. 
The sole should be thick enough 
and sturdy enough to take the 
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shock of walking on hard or 
yneven surfaces. The shank 
should be strong and secure. 
The so-called flexible shanks 
are satisfactory only for light- 
weight persons having healthy 
feet and good arches. 

The final consideration in the 
selection of a comfortable shoe 
isworkmanship. The inside of 
a shoe should be smooth and 
as free from bumps and ridges 
as possible. Every rough edge 
or bump is a pressure point and 
a potential cause of foot dis- 
tress. Toe linings should be 
smoothly fastened. Heel lin- 
ings which have no center seam 
are the most satisfactory. 
The heel pad should be slightly 
cup-shaped, free from wrinkles 
and bumps, and it should be 
examined to be sure there are 
no nails pushing through. 

Bear in mind in making your 
selection that the wisest choice 
will likely be made by the wo- 
man who first visualizes her 
foot and then selects the shoe 
to clothe that foot properly. 
Too few people remember that 
the ugliest shoe is often one 
which was good-looking in the 
store but which did not fit prop- 
érly and so came to be pushed 
out of shape and perhaps worn 
on an aching, painful foot. If 
the shoe is the proper size and 
shape for your foot, is made 
from strong but flexible leath- 
er, and of good workmanship, 
it will likely be comfortable 
and look well, and keep these 
qualities throughout its useful 
life. Assuming a proper fit, its 
durability is chiefly a question 
of the quality of materials used, 
but no matter how high the 
quality of material, a shoe will 
not be comfortable if the de- 
sign is incorrect. 

The 15 pairs of shoes in this 
test were selected, so far as 
possible, to conform with the 
description of a highly quali- 
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Both shoes 
are marked 
5-\6B, but no- 
tice the differ- 
ence in length 
and shape. The 
British Walk- 
er on the left 
has too short a 
vamp for the 
average foot. 


fied orthopedist of what con- 
stituted a good walking shoe. 
Brands selected were determin- 
ed on the basis of those most 
advertised in women’s maga- 
zines, and on listings in classi- 
fied telephone directories. 
The shoes are rated first of 
all on their conformance to 
proper design; second, on the 
basis of wear tests of sole and 
a “‘break’’ test on the uppers 
to determine the type and qual- 
ity leather; third, on their re- 
sistance to water penetration. 
It is interesting to note that 
good design is not necessarily 
characteristic of high-priced 
shoes. The Improved Sportster 
Scout Shoe, for example, priced 
at $4.98, turned out to be a 
better shoe on the whole than 
the Stetson, priced at $11.95. 
All the shoes tested had soles 
of vegetable-tanned leather, ex- 
cept British Walkers which had 
a sole made of layers of a rub- 
ber-like material and leather 
cemented together. 
A. Recommended 
Improved Sportster Scout Shoe (A. 
Sandler Co., Boston) $4.98. Mark 
ed “for Girl Reserves, Y.W.C.A. and 
Campfire Girls."’ Brown oxford with 
moccasin toe. Heel, one of the best 
of the lot, broad and low. Toe 
height good, with straight inner edge. 
Shank, wood. Counter flexible and 
strong. Mid-sole, leather (desir 
able). Upper, chrome-tanned calf. 
Quality of heavy vegetable-tanned 
soles, as measured by thickness and 
abrasion resistance, good. Perform 
ance in water penetration test was 
good, the best of all shoes examined. 


B. Intermediate 
Foot Saver Skuffies (Julian & Kokenge 


Official Girl Scout Shoe 


Co., 66 W. Main St., Columbus, 
Ohio) $11.95. Brown oxford in 
alligator-embossed leather. Heel 
only fair, being too high, not broad 
enough, and not firmly attached. 
Toe fair; height satisfactory but 
deviated from preferred shape at 
both inner and outer edges. Shank, 
metal. No mid-sole, but had filler 
of ground cork mixture. Upper, 
vegetable-tanned calf. Quality of 
medium-heavy vegetable-tanned 
sole, good. Performance in water 
penetration test fair. 

(Curtis- 
Stephens-Embry Co., Inc., Reading, 
Pa.) $5.50. “The Camper.”” Brown 
oxford. Heel among the best of the 
shoes tested, low and broad. Toe 
fair but not quite roomy enough or 
high enough. Shank, metal. No 
mid-sole, but had filler of ground 
cork mixture. Had “‘scaphoid” pad 
(undesirable). Upper, chrome-retan 
calf. Quality of medium-heavy vege- 
table-tanned sole, fair. Perform- 
ance in water penetration test poor. 


Playboys (Made for I. Miller & Sons, 


41-10 23rd St., Long Island City, 
N.Y.) $5.95. Brown oxford with 
modified moccasin toe. Heel fair, 
broad enough but a little too high. 
Counter strong but not very re- 
silient. Toe height good (the best 
of shoes examined); inner edge 
straight, but poorly shaped outer 
edge. Shank, metal and paper. No 
mid-sole, but had a filler consisting 
of a tarry or gummy mixture. Up- 
per, vegetable-tanned calf. Quality 
of medium-heavy vegetable-tanned 
sole, fair. Performance in water 
penetration test poor. 


Stetson Randoms (M. N. Arnold Shoe 


Co., South Weymouth, Mass.) 
$11.95. Black strap oxford. Heel 
fair, too high and not broad enough. 
Toe fair; height satisfactory but 
deviated from preferred shape at 
both inner and outer edges. A nail 
could be felt through the heel pad. 
Shank, metal and paper. No mid- 
sole, but had filler of ground cork 
mixture. Upper, vegetable-tanned 
calf. Quality of medium-heavy vege- 
table-tanned sole, fair. Side-buckle 
fastener might cause undesirable 
pressure. Performance in water pene- 
tration test fair. 
C. Not Recommended 


Arnold Aire (M. N. Arnold Shoe Co., 


South Weymouth, Mass.) $10.95. 
Brown oxfords. Heel too high and 
too narrow. Toe too low and too 
pointed; one of the two poorest in 
this respect of shoes tested. Shank, 
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ground cork mixture. Upper, vege- 
table-tanned calf. Quality of med- 
ium-heavy vegetable-tanned sole, 
fair. Performance in water pene 
tration test poor. 

Beck's Commiandear Marine (A. 5S. 
Beck Stores, General Office, 107 S. 
State St., Chicago) $4.35. Brown 
oxford in pebbled leather with moc- 
casin toe. Heel, one of the best, 
broad and low, but not firmly at- 
tached. Toe height too low and 
somewhat too tapered in shape. 
Shank, paper and wood, was easily 
broken when subject to light pres- 
sure. Counter not resilient. In- 
stead of mid-sole, had filler made of 
mixture of ground cork and glue or 
binder of plastic or gummy nature. 
Upper, vegetable-tanned calf. Qual- 
ity of medium-heavy vegetable-tan- 
ned sole, poor. Performance in water 
penetration test poor. 

British Walkers (J. P. Smith Shoe 
Co., Chicago) $12.75. Black ox- 
ford. Heel too narrow, too high, 
and insecurely attached. Toe height 
good, but too pointed. Shank, steel. 
No mid-sole, but had a filler of 
ground cork mixture. Upper, 
chrome-tanned calf. Quality of 
leather and rubber-like composition 
sole, very good; best of all tested. 
Shoe had very short vamp satisfac- 
tory only if the wearer had very 
short toes. Performance in water 
penetration test good. 

Coward (Coward Shoes, 270 Green 

wich St., New York City) $8.95. 

Brown oxford. Heel, poorest of 

shoes tested, too high and too nar- 

row. Toe fairly good; height satis- 
factory, but shape too tapered. Heel 
pad had ridge (undesirable). Shank, 
metal and paper. Counter unusual- 

ly long, a possible advantage for a 

heavy person, but might cut into 

the side of the foot. No mid-sole, 

















The ridge at the 
end of heel pad, 
and the unusu- 
ally long counter 
of this Coward 
oxford might 
cause trouble 






Counter flexible and strong. 
No mid-sole, but had a filler of 





The Walk-Over oxford at the left has 
the McKay type of construction. A shoe 
with this construction cannot be so neat- 
ly or so easily half-soled as a shoe with 
Goodyear welt construction or with the 
“American Welt” construction shown 
on the Improved Sportster Scout shoe 
at the right. The mid-sole of leather in 
the Sportster also gives a much more 
durable construction than the mid-sole 
of felt fabric in the Walk-Over shoe. 


but had filler consisting of a tarry 
mixture. Upper, chrome-tanned 
calf. Quality of medium-heavy vege- 
table-tanned sole, good. Sole had a 
tendency to ‘“‘break”’ at ball of foot. 
Performance in water penetration 
test poor. 

Florsheim (Florsheim Shoe Co., 541 
W. Adams St., Chicago) $10.95. 
Sole stamped ‘‘Designed and built 
expressly for military wear."’ Brown 
oxford. Heel too high and too nar- 
row. Toe height and shape poor, 
but toe was soft which mitigated 
the undesirable qualities to some ex- 
tent. Shank, metal. Counter weak. 
No mid-sole, but had filler of ground 
cork mixture. Had “metatarsal” 
support (undesirable). Upper, 
chrome-tanned calf. Quality of med- 
ium-heavy vegetable-tanned sole, 
fair. Performance in water pene- 
tration test fair. 

Ground Gripper (Cantilever-Ground 
Gripper, Orthopedic Shoes, Inc., 
Portsmouth, Ohio) $10. Black ox- 
ford. Heel too high, too narrow. 
Toe height too low; deviated too 
much from straight line. No shank. 
Sole construction too flexible (poor 
support for foot). No mid-sole, but 
had a filler of compressed finely 
ground material like leather scrap. 
Had leather ‘‘scaphoid” pad (un- 
desirable) which was tacked too far 
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back, in any event. Upper, chrome. 
retan calf. Quality of medium-heavy 
vegetable-tanned sole,’ fair. Per. 
formance in water penetration test 
poor. 

Lasy Bones Flexible Shank (The Ju. 
venile Shoe Co., 712 N, 12 St., St. 
Louis) $4.95. Brown oxfords, Heel 
fair; too high and not broad enough, 
Toe one of the two poorest: 
pointed, too low. 


’ , too 

: No mid-sole, but 
had filler of ground cork mixture. 
Upper, vegetable-tanned calf. Qual. 
ity of medium-heavy vegetable-tan. 
ned sole, poor. Sole construction 
much too flexible (poor support for 
foot). Performance in water pene. 
tration test poor; in this respect 
was the worst of shoes tested. 

Sportster (A. Sadler Co., Boston; sold 
by Selby Shoes Shop, Fifth Avenue 
at 38th St., New York City) $5.50, 

Brown oxford with moccasin toe. 
Heel, one of the best, low and broad 
but insecurely attached. Counter 
small and soft. Toe height poor; 
shape deviated from preferred shape 
at both inner and outer edge. Shank, 
metal. Mid-sole, tar-impregnated 
paper-felt. Upper, vegetable-tan- 
ned calf. Quality of medium-heavy 
vegetable-tanned sole, fair. Per- 
formance in water penetration test 
poor. 

Walk-Over (George E. Keith Co, 
Brockton, Mass.) $8.95. Black ox- 
ford. Heel poor; too high, too nar- 
row. Toe height fair but shape poor; 
deviated from preferred shape at 
both inner and outer edges. Shank, 
metal. No mid-sole, but had a thin 
filler made of a small piece of felt 
fabric (a poor material for the pur- 
pose). Counter strong but not re- 
silient. This was the only shoe of 
the lot made by the McKay type of 
construction. Upper, chrome-tanned 
calf. Quality of heavy vegetable- 
tanned sole, good. Performance in 
water penetration test fair. 

Wilbur Coon (Wilbur Coon, Whole- 
sale, 47 W. 34 St., New York City) 
$10.50. Black oxford. Heel one of 
the poorest; too high and too nar- 
row, and insecurely attached. Toe 
height fair but too pointed. Heel 
pad bumpy. Shank, metal. No 
mid-sole, but had filier of an excep- 
tionally soft ground cork mixture 
(undesirable). “ Shoe too flexible to 
afford proper support. Upper, kid, 
apparently chrome tanned. Qual- 
ity of medium-heavy vegetable-tan- 
ned sole, fair. Performance in water 
penetration test good. 


























HE FAT PROBLEM concerns 
both the producer and the 
consumer. Because of an acute 
“shortage of animal fats, the 
producer was asked by the gov- 
ernment to market his hogs at 
heavier weights, i.e., fatter 
hogs. The farmer has respond- 
ed to this request. The aver- 
age weight of hogs marketed 
from 1928 to 1940 was 229 
unds. In 1941, it was 241 
pounds; in 1942, 245 pounds; 
and so far this year, 253 pounds. 
The additional weight is large- 
ly fat. 

Hog fat is consumed prima- 
rily as lard and secondarily asa 
component of bacon and of the 
lean cuts such as hams and 
pork chops. As has already 
been pointed out in CONSUM- 
ers’ RESEARCH BULLETIN, all 
meat of high quality includes 
a considerable amount of fat, 
even though the fat is trimmed 
off and not eaten, or is cooked 
out and discarded in the drip- 
pings. Due to this waste, many 
consumers object to the pres- 
ence of much fat on their meat. 

Animal fat is very expensive 
to produce because of its high 
energy content—24 times that 
of carbohydrates, such as starch 
and sugar. . It is due to its con- 
centrated food-energy content 
that it is in such demand by 
our armed forces and our Allies. 

Animal fat is produced in 
this country primarily from 
corn. Last year we had a bumper 
corn crop. This year the crop 
promises to be a half billion 
bushels short of last year. We 
have many more hogs, more 
cattle, more poultry and almost 
as many sheep as last year, all 
demanding a share of the limit- 
ed corn crop. Marketing the 
present large hog crop at 200 
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The Problem of Fat in Meat 


By SLEETER BULL, PRoressor oF Meats, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


pounds instead of at 250 pounds 
would save an amount of corn 
almost as large as the prospec- 
tive shortage and at the same 
time produce more lean meat. 
The meat is needed even. more 
than the lard, since vegetable 
oils can be substituted for lard 
at much lower production costs. 
In this connection, it may be 
noted that we have 36 million 
pounds of lard in storage in 
Chicago alone, as compared 
with 21 million pounds a year 
ago. It is hoped that the gov- 
ernment will change its policy 
and recommend that hogs be 
marketed at much lower live 
weights. 

In the case of beef cattle, the 
fat problem is even more seri- 
ous. Cattle are much less effi- 
cient than hogs in the conver- 
sion of corn into fat. Further- 
more, beef fat is not used ex- 
tensively as shortening, hence, 
surplus beef fat is largely waste, 
in so far as utilization of its 
food value is concerned, al- 
though a small amount is used 
by the packer for making mar- 
garine, hamburger, and sau- 
sage. On the other hand, fat 
is at least as essential for qual- 
ity beef as for quality pork. 
Also as young cattle fatten, 
they produce an increased 
amount of lean meat. In a re- 
cent experiment we found that 
yearling and two-year-old steers 
should be fed to a degree of 
fattening that produces the type 
of carcass which the govern- 
ment grades Good or Choice, in 
order to obtain the maximum 
tonnage of usable meat with- 
out producing an excessive 
amount of fat. 

Hogs, even fat hogs, return 
a profit to the farmer at pres- 
ent ceiling prices of corn and of 


pork and lard. Good and 
Choice fat cattle are unprofit- 
able to the feeder with present 
ceiling prices of corn and beef, 
even if the packer gives him 
the benefit of the government 
subsidy of 1.1c per pound live 


weight. Future plans should 
encourage the production of 
light-weight hogs and of med- 
ium-fat cattle in order to pro- 
duce the maximum tonnage of 
red meat and to make avail- 
able more corn for dairy cattle 
and poultry. Of course, if na- 
ture is kind enough to provide a 
bumper corn crop this fall— 
which is not likely—the situ- 
ation will change. 
Unfortunately, we have not 
utilized to best advantage the 
tremendous amount of animal 
fat produced during the past 
year. This is particularly true 
of pork fat. Instead of render- 
ing the surplus pork fat into 
lard in the packing houses, much 
of it has been left on the lean 
cuts, such as hams and loins 
(pork chops), and delivered to 
the consumer. The housewife 
is then urged to salvage the 
waste fat for which she paid 
35 cents a pound and sell it to 
the meat market or filling sta- 
tion at 4 cents a pound. Then 
it is returned to the rendering 
plant. Unfortunately, this sal- 
vaged fat is unfit for food, but 
is used for glycerine and soap. 
Not only is food wasted, but 
our over-strained transporta- 
tion system is needlessly bur- 
dened by this roundabout han- 
dling of the fat. Lastly, over- 
fat meat is very expensive. This 
waste of fat has the partial 
blessing of OPA, for OPA’s reg- 
ulations for pork cuts permit 
1144 inches of fat on skinned 
hams, 34 inch on skinned shoul- 
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Pork loin roasts from the same hog. The roast on the left was trimmed to the proper 
amount of fat; the center cut has the amount of fat permitted by O.P.A. 
on the right is typical of methods of cutting which leave a grossly excessive amount of 
fat, most of which should have gone into the lard kettle instead of into the garbage 


can, as it will, no doubt, in the average home. 


ders, and % inch on pork loins 
and Boston butts. Many pack- 
ers have been leaving on more 
than the prescribed amounts. 
Under prewar methods of cut- 
ting, a heavy, fat hog produces 
a higher percentage of lard and 
a lower percentage of meat cuts 
than a medium-weight hog. 
Such has not been the case for 
the past 214 years. From 1928 
to 1940, when the average live 
weight of slaughter hogs was 
229 pounds, the average yield 
of lard was 13.7 percent and 
the yield of pork cuts was 56.3 
percent. In 1942, when the 
average live weight had in- 
creased to 245 pounds, the lard 
yield instead of increasing, ac- 
tually decreased to 13.1 per- 
cent; and the pork yield in- 
stead of decreasing, increased 
to 57.3 percent. During the 
first four months of 1943,’ the 
live weight increased to 253 
pounds but the lard decreased 
to 12.2 percent and the pork 
yield increased to 58.9 percent. 
Thus with fatter hogs we are 
actually getting less lard and 
more pork cuts because an ab- 
normally large amount of fat 
is left on the cuts. 
Commenting upon the above 
figures, the National Provision- 
er, the trade journal of the 
meat packing industry, says: 


Apparently, packers generally 
have been cutting to favor the 
meat product rather than the tank 
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(lard rendering plant), leaving a 
greater than usual amount of fat 
on the pork cuts; some of this fat 
may be trimmed by the retailer 
but much of it is going on to the 
consumer and is wasted. 

Leaving fat on the cuts has 
tended to reduce lard production 
at a time when all fats and oils are 
badly needed by the United States. 


Recently, I was in a meat 
market and a customer ordered 
twocentercut pork chops. They 
weighed 10 ounces. The cus- 
tomer complained of the large 
amount of fat on them. Ap- 
parently she was either a very 
good customer or perhaps a 
relative of the butcher’s wife 
for the butcher+ trimmed off 
some of the fat, still leaving 
plenty on, and reweighed the 
chops. The trimmed chops 
weighed 6% ounces. In other 
words, these chops had had 35 
percent of fat on them which 
should have been trimmed off 
in the packing plant and made 
into lard instead of going into 
the butcher’s garbage can and 
being handled several times and 
then trucked back to Chicago to 
be made into glycerine and soap. 

No butcher can trim much 
fat from his retail cuts and 
stay in business long. The 
spread between wholesale and 
retail ceiling prices and between 
wholesale and retail point val- 
ues is too narrow to permit 
much trimming. In this par- 
ticular case, the butcher col- 


The roast 


meat for which he had paid 15 
cents and 4 points. So don’t 
be surprised when your butcher 
refuses to trim off the surplus 
fat. 

The packer is not entirely to 
blame. Live hogs, like other 
livestock, are sold on the open 
market to the highest bidder, 
but the wholesale prices of the 
finished product, the meat and 
lard, are set by the Office of 
Price Administration. During 
most of the past year, the price 
which the packer had to pay 
for hogs was relatively higher 
than the ceiling prices on meat 
and lard, hence, the packer was 
forced to leave more cheap fat 
on the more expensive cuts in 
order to make a profit and re- 
main in business. 

A similar situation exists with 
beef. Before the war, beef was 
cut differently in different sec- 
tions of the country to meet 
local demand. Chicago cuts 
were not recognizable, even by 
most butchers, in New York, 
and vice versa. The conse- 
quence was that before nation- 
ally uniform price ceilings could 
be established, the Office of 
Price Administration had to 
establish a standardized meth- 
od of cutting beef all over the 
country. Unfortunately for the 
consumer, the method of cut- 
ting beef standardized by the 
OPA leaves considerable fat on 
the loin and round (kidney suet, 
and “bed fat’”—from around 
the rectum) which formerly was 
removed in the packing house 
and used for margarine and 
other edible products. Fur- 
thermore, the cod and udder 
fat, amounting to several 
pounds, which used to be in- 
cluded in the low priced flank, 
now remains on the high priced 
round. These changes produce 
a higher percentage of the high- 
priced loin and round cuts and 
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lected 15 cents and 4 points for 



































a lower percentage of the low- 
priced flank. This is distinctly 
advantageous to the packer, 
since OPA ceiling prices make 
it more profitable for him to 
sell his meat as wholesale cuts 
rather than as quarters or sides 


of beef. 


In a recent test we cut 15 
choice beef carcasses by the 
OPA method. Several years 
ago we made a test on 12 choice 
carcasses cut by the ‘‘Chicago”’ 
method. Some of the results 
are as follows: 


Percentage of Cuts from O.P.A. and 
Chicago Methods of Cutting 





O.P.A. Chicago 

method method 
Round 23.1 22.4 
Loin 17.8 15.2 
Flank 4.5 6.6 
Kidney and suet 3.6 4.0 
Bed fat None 1.0 





The percentages of fat in the 
round and loin were as follows: 


Percentages of Fat in Round and 
Loin from O.P.A. and Chicago 
Methods of Cutting 





O.P.A. Chicago 
method method 
Round 23.2 20.9 


Loin 36.1 28.9 





In other words, the butcher 
who purchases choice rounds 
pays for 10 percent more fat 
than he used to, while one who 
purchases choice loins pays for 
25 percent more fat than for- 
merly. 

OPA requires the retail 
butcher to trim the fat of all 
retail cuts down to not more 
than 1 inch. I am unable to 
say how many of them comply 
with this regulation. OPA also 
permits up to 28 percent of fat 
in hamburger. Naturally most 
packers and butchers put in 
the limit. All of which makes 
a lot of business for the gar- 
bage man. 

Another objection tothe OPA 
method of cutting is the re- 
quirement that the ribs be cut 
10 inches below the backbone 
regardless of the size of the 
carcass. A 10-inch rib roast 
from a 400 pound carcass gives 
the consumer too little rib-eye, 
the most desirable part of the 
roast, and too much rib ends 
or short ribs, which sell for half 
the price of ribs. On the other 
hand, ribs from a 700 pound 
carcass contain an unusually 
large proportion of rib-eye and 


an abnormally small proportion 


of rib ends. The smart con- 
sumer will buy heavy rather 
than light ribs. 

In order to provide the maxi- 
mum amounts of red meat and 
edible fats from our present 
livestock population and our 
prospective corn supply, pro- 
ducers should market their hogs 
at 200 pounds and their cattle 
when they have reached a grade 
no higher than a “high good” 
or “‘low choice.”’ Cutting rules 
should require packers to trim 
the surplus fat from pork cuts 
and.render it for lard; likewise 
to remove the kidney suet, bed 
fat, cod fat, and udder fat 
from beef carcasses and use 
them for margarine ‘and other 
edible products. The Office of 
Price Adininistration should in- 
crease the ceiling prices of Good 
and Choice beef to make its 
production profitable and ob- 
tain a greater tonnage of beef. 
The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration should increase the ceil- 
ing prices of pork and beef 
sufficiently to compensate for 
the higher percentage of lean 
and the lower percentage of 
fat which they will contain if 
the preceding suggestions are 
followed. 





Important Note for Home Canners 


Certain makes of home can- 
ning jars of the so-called ‘‘Mason”’ 
type now on the market have a 
fundamental defect in construction 
which prevents proper sealing in 
a high percentage of cases when 
an attempt is made to use the 
two piece lids of the Kerr type. 
These lids consist of a screw ring 
and a flat disc containing a 
“flowed-in” rubber sealing ring. 

A careful examination of the 
jars which did not give a good 
seal disclosed that the top edge or 
rim where the thin sealing ring in 
the Kerr type lid makes contact 
was not flat but deviated from a 
plane by as much as 1/16th inch. 

It is believed that this defect 
will be quite common among jars 
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* Deviation from flat- 
- . “8 role, ‘ 

: ness of rim shown at 

“ ~ \ C. Such a jar, seal- 
( ed at flange B (with 
an old-style lid) in- 
stead of at A, will 

give an effective seal. 





not specifically made for use with 
the two-piece lids, especially older 


‘jars held over for a number of 


years, and new “‘bargain”’ jars. 
Before purchasing jars, consum- 
ers would be well advised to ex- 
amine the top sealing edges care- 
fully and avoid any which are de- 
fective in the way shown, or 
which are very irregular in any 
respect. Jars which are specifically 
made for the Kerr type lid, such 


as the Kerr, Ball, and Anchor- 
Hocking, will be found to have 
very flat tops. 

Older, or defective jars with 
an uneven top rim can be made 
to serve by using the old type 
lids that sealed with a rubber ring 
against a shoulder % of an inch 
below the the top of the bottle. 
These zinc lids are no longer in 
production but were at one time 
in very wide use. 

Another type of sealing cap 
that will work with these defec- 
tive bottles is the Ball or Presto 
glass type. These will work bet- 
ter, but not perfectly, on the de- 
fective jars, as the thicker rubber 
ring can compensate better for 


small irregularities. 






Editor’s Note: This is a continuation of a discussion of 
wills and bequests which was begun in the April 1943 
Consumers’ ResEARcH BULLETIN. 


eka is a peculiar document. It is not effec- 

tive until the man who drew it is dead and 
cannot explain what he intended. It is a device to 
enable a man, to quote an old writer about the com- 
mon law, ‘‘to stretch his dead hand out of the grave 
to control his heirs after his death.”’ But while pro- 
viding that device, the law has hedged its use about 
with all kinds of technical provisions and, unless a 
man is familiar with these technicalities, he is al- 
most sure to do something which will either get his 
estate into trouble and needless expense, or, at 
least, result in its not being distributed in the man- 
ner that he intended. 

For instance, if in the State of New York a man 
makes a will and then marries and has a child, his 
will is thereby revoked. No mention of this occurs 
in one of the booklets for laymen on the subject 
of wills which an author prepared recently and 
launched on a waiting world. Moreover, if the will 
that is drawn makes no provision for a child born 
after the drawing of the instrument, that child shares 
in his father’s estate as if no will had been made. 
This, too, the booklet fails to mention. 

The law commonly lays down the most rigid rules 
as to how a will must be executed; the number of 
witnesses there must be; that the witnesses, when 
they sign, must know that they are signing as wit- 
nesses to a will; that they must see the testator, 
and each other, sign the instrument; and that they 
must add their names as witnesses at the express 
request of the testator. How many people who 
draw their wills, advised only by themselves and 
such booklets, can know the provisions of their own 
state’s law, in detail, and keep all of these points 
in mind? Lawyers have evolved a routine formula 
to accompany the signing of a will, a formula which 
includes all of the necessary legal particulars. Un- 
less the exact language of this formula is given in 
the instruction booklets there is hardly one chance 
in a hundred of the layman’s complying in detail 
with all the necessary formalities. Then, the follow- 
ing are often additional limitations: a witness 
should be over 21 years of age, should write his 
residence after his signature, and should not him- 
self be a beneficiary under the will on pain of losing 
his bequest if he functions as a witness. No booklet 
advising the layman on the making of wills, that 
has come to my attention, has covered all these de- 
tails adequately. 

Another rule to which the courts give effect is 
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that nothing may be added to a will after it has 
been signed. Any change or alteration, whether by 
interlineation or otherwise, even if initialed by the 
testator and the witnesses, may well serve to make 
the will void: And similarly, anything added after 
the signature may be without value. The law jp 
some states says that a will must be signed “‘at the 
end.’’ In other states, the requirement is that each 
page be signed. Consequently, in states where the 
first principle holds, any provision after the signa. 
ture is null and void, as the signature marks the 
“end” of a will. Neither of these points is men. 
tioned in the booklets. 

Where a man has children, it may be that his will 
should not only nominate an executor but a “‘test- 
amentary guardian”’ for the children. Under some 
laws, a surviving mother is entitled, as a matter of 
right, to the guardianship of her children but, un- 
less the will provides that she shall serve without 
bond, she may be compelled to file in court the same 
bond as a stranger. Since one of the important 
considerations dictating the preparation of a will is 
to avoid the necessity of furnishing guardianship 
bonds with their attendant expense and red tape, 
failure of the instruction booklets to give due warn- 
ing as to the possible necessity of an appropriate pro- 
vision allowing the surviving parent to qualify as 
guardian without bond is a serious defect. 

In these times, when estates are often not as large 
as the testator had hoped in earlier years that they 
would be, it frequently becomes necessary to indi- 
cate the order in which legacies are to be paid, so 
that, if the estate is not sufficient to pay all of them, 
those people to whom the testator is particularly 
interested in bequeathing money will receive their 
bequests. Correct professional advice to the lay- 
man on this point, as well as advice on what will 
happen to a bequest if the legatee shall have died 
before the testator, are most essential. 

In addition to the foregoing, a well-planned will 
gives the addresses, as of the date of the will, of all 
of the legatees, to facilitate identifying and locating 
them. And, in view of the possibility of death 
“by common disaster,”’ every will should contain 
a clause covering that contingency. 

All of the foregoing has to do with what a will 
may need to contain. There are, however, a num- 
ber of provisions which a properly drawn will should 
not contain; yet the instruction books advising per- 
sons about the writing of wills, usually suggest 
their inclusion. Phrases like ‘‘mindful of the un- 
certainties of life,” “being of sound and disposing 
mind and memory,” and other such self-serving 
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¥ declarations may in some states add nothing to the 
validity or authority of a will. In some jurisdic- 
tions, at least, it is sufficient to name the people 
who are intended to inherit, and those who are not 
intended to inherit need not benamed. The matter 


aeed never be stated negatively. 


A recently published booklet on wills provides a 
form of bequest to persons long in the employ of the 
But that form, it happens, fails to limit 
the bequests to persons in the employ of the testator 
at the time of death. This omission may be serious, 
for, under the suggested language of the bequest, a 
man who had worked for the testator for 30 years 
but had been discharged by the testator for gross 
dishonesty a year before the testator died, would 


testator. 








integrity. A requirement that the legatee be in the 
testator’s employ at the time of the testator’s death 
will be in order for the carrying out of the testa- 
tor’s intention in almost every instance of a legacy 
to a faithful employee. 


Don't fail to draw a will, but beware of short cuts 


charge. 
tion. 


nevertheless be entitled to his bequest, as though 
his service had been characterized by loyalty and 


in drawing it, and don’t ever rely on advice from 
books or pamphlets advertised to solve the problems 
of theintending testator! In any case, seek the advice 
of an experienced attorney, preferably one who has 
had wide experience in matters connected with wills 
and estates in the state in which you are living at 
the time the will is drawn. 
It may save your estate expensive litiga- 


Pay the small fee he will 


WILLraAM S. WEIss 
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Off the Editor's Chest 


(Continued from page 2) 





stationed in large cities, who can- 
not get it done promptly or satis- 
factorily at commercial laundries 
—cannot even be sure of getting 
back the clothes that were sent 
to be washed. 

Add to the laundry problem the 
impossibility of having repairs 
made or of obtaining a replace- 
ment when an electric iron breaks 
down. Only two months ago old- 
time stove-top sad-irons were 
prominently on display for sale 
in two large New York depart- 
ment stores, although it is doubt- 
ful if many New Yorkers even 
know what a sad-iron is. Anyone 
making the acquaintance of these 
old-fashioned appliances for the 
first time will in the first hour of 
their use appreciate just how in- 
comparably efficient and time-sav- 
ing an electric iron is, and how 
much more it gives in service and 
convenience per dollar of cost than 
the old-time irons. The woman 
who does the family ironing with 
such an antiquated device and 
the washing with an old-fashioned 
washboard, as suggested by one 
government official, is not going 
to have much time to help with 
community war problems or do a 
shift at the observation post or 
aircraft warning service filter 


board, and she’d be justified in 
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saying so in language that per- 
mitted no misunderstanding. 
Fresh vegetables take longer to 
prepare than opening a can and 
much more ingenuity must be 
given to cooking to make meat go 
as far as possible and to find and 
prepare substitutes for the foods 
that were formerly made with 
fats, butter, lard, and cooking oils, 
that are now tightly rationed. 
During the summer months par- 
ticularly a goodly number of fore- 
sighted women are gardening and 


‘canning fruits, vegetables, and 


poultry in order to provide their 
families with a winter’s food sup- 
ply, in the same arduous and time- 
consuming way their grand- 
mothers and great-great-grand- 
mothers did. In short, women’s 
job as homemakers now takes con- 
siderably longer than the forty- 
eight hour. work week which is 
considered the maximum desirable 
for industrial workers. 

There has been some talk that 
limited production of various 
household items important for ci- 
vilian health and welfare might 
again be permitted, but at the 
present time permission to make 
pot cleaners and a few other small 
items is about all that has been 
squeezed out of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


If needed parts and repairmen 
were made available to repair elec- 
tric irons, washing machines, 
toasters, electric refrigerators, 
clocks, vacuum cleaners, and some 
other important appliances, with- 
out rules, regulations, restriction 
orders or formality, many homes 
could be run more efficiently and 
smoothly. The man who has to 
stay home from work to struggle 
with a repair job on a refrigerator 
that has stopped working on a hot 
summer day may hold up an im- 
portant section of a munitions 
plant assembly line. Many men 
and women are holding up produc- 
tion of important war materials in 
exactly that way. The woman 
who has to spend extra hours 
washing greasy work clothes on an 
old-fashioned washboard because 
her washing machine has broken 
down and motor repairs or parts 
are no longer obtainable will not 
be in a mood to help out at the 
local cannery or radio plant or 
even attend a Red Cross sewing 
group. 

Too much emphasis has been 
laid on the desirability of sacrifice 
as if it were an end in itself. 
There is no need for anyone, par- 
ticularly government officials and 
employes, to tell citizens and tax- 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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payers that sacrifice is necessary 
in time of war. It is inevitab'e, 
but there is nothing to be gained 
by extolling the virtues of sacri- 
fice, and too much of the talk of 
doing without necessary articles 
and services is but a screen to 
cover mistakes in judgment and 
mismanagement, procrastination 
and downright bungling on the 
part of those in charge of the di- 
rection of the war effort. 


So long as our inventories were 
ample, and the needed goods could 
be had, even at a considerable ad- 
vance in price, public opinion could 
be mustered behind the govern- 
ment decrees curtailing produc- 
tion of nearly all needed appli- 
ances and behind the bureaucrats’ 
and propagandists’ cry against the 
idea of ‘“‘business as usual.”” The 
traditional American method (and 
the method actually followed in 
World War I) would have been 
to produce both the munitions and 
weapons of war and a steady, nec- 
essary supply of consumers’ 
goods. Now, however, actual 
shortage of essential items threat- 
ens not only the temper but the 
efficiency and the morale of the 
necessary workers on the home 
front. 


In discussing the importance of 
full production in all fields to 
maintain a steady flow of needed 
materials of war, Mrs. Isabel Pat- 
erson (I.M.P. of the N.Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Section) once re- 
marked with great discernment, 
“Let me say that when an armored 
motor truck or an airplane is need- 


ed, you can’t ride around in a 
sacrifice. Jt takes a motor car to 
make a motor car. To ‘go with- 
out’ a car for general use is not 
the way to secure one for military 
use—quite the contrary.’ This 
point is developed effectively at 
some length in Mrs. Paterson's 
new book The God of the Machine. 
This reasoning applies precisely to 
civilian needs. The woman who 
has to do home laundering by old- 
fashioned inefficient methods is 
not going to have any spare time 
for war-production or volunteer- 
defense work. You can’t get 
clothes clean or iron them with a 
sacrifice—and there is a limit to 
the length of time you can wear 
them soiled. 


Some government officials seem 





Important Request to 
Subscribers in Certain 
Large Cities 


F you live in a city whose 

post office has instituted a 
system of zone numbers to fa- 
cilitate sorting and delivery of 
mail, please send us a post card 
giving the correct zone number 
and your full name and address 
(the address at which your BuL- 
LETIN is received). The addi- 
tion of the zone number to ad- 
dresses is necessary to make 
certain receipt of the BULLE- 
TIN each month by subscribers 
in certain cities. Please send 
us the information immediately. 














to be of the opinion that all home 
mechanical and electrical appli- 
ances are luxuries or that sugges- 
tions for producing them again 
to some limited extent are merely 


prompted by a greedy reaching for 


profits on the part of businessmen. 
The time is fast coming if it js 
not already here when officialsmust 
choose whether there is a real need 
for women to work outside the 
home or whether it is necessary 
that they remain there to perform 
at low efficiency, due, to lack of 
necessary tools and supplies, the 
activities essential for daily living, 
The incessant publicity stressing 
the importance of activity out- 
side the home on one hand and 
official policies making it impos- 
sible for people to participate, on 
the other, will only add to the 
irritation of mounting difficulties. 

Sacrifice of comfort and con- 
venience to any really necessary 
extent for a cause of tremendous 
significance is well within the a- 
pacity of most American men and 
women. Needless, petty, nagging 
aggravations over a long-contin- 
ued period, imposed by men and 
women who neither perform rou- 
tine household tasks nor know 
what they consist of in all their 
tiresome drudgery and detail, will 
be more likely to bring a break- 
down on the home front than to 
get more production for the Army 
and Navy. It’s not a “directive” 
the lady needs; it’s a new cord or 
heating element for her iron, or a 
re-winding job on an old and 
tired vacuum cleaner or washing 
machine motor. 





RADE journals report an in- 

teresting new trend, or rather 
the wartime revival of an old 
practice in the radio trade. Radio 
dealers and brokers have been re- 
cently assembling radio sets, by 
combining chassis and parts of 
chassis that were liquidated by 
manufacturers, with cabinets sim- 
ilarly made available when the 
government ordered a cessation of 
the production of radio sets. Even 
radio-phonograph combinations 
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Remade Radios 


are being assembled in this way. 

This development is not to be 
wondered at, considering the ex- 
treme demand which exists and 
has continued during the war, for 
radio receivers. One journal also 
reports the making of automobile 
Sets over into home radios, de- 
signed to work off the power lines 
instead of from a storage bat- 


tery, as they did in the car. All 
such sets are likely to be of a 
rather makeshift grade and qual- 
ity, compared with those made 
by the regular radio mariufactur- 
ers, considering the conditions and 
limitations under. which they are 
produced. However, first-rate sets 
could be turned out in this way— 
if the re-manufacturer had engi- 
neering knowledge and craftsmen’s 
skill available—a rather unlikely 
combination just now. 
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This section aims to give critical consumers 
a digest of opinion from a number of re- 


views, 


ranging from the motion picture 


trade press to Parents’ Magazine, which 
rates Motion pictures not only on their quality as 
entertainment but on their suitability in various 


aspects for children. 


It should be emphasized that the motion picture 
ratings which follow do not represent the judgment 
of a single person but are based on an analysis of 
the reviews appearing in some 20 different period- 


icals. 
reviews. ) 


(See August 1943 issue for sources of the 


The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). 

Audience suitability is indicated by ‘“A”’ for 
adults, ‘““Y’’ for young people (14-18), and “C”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 

Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


ade—adventure 

biog—biography 

car—cartoon 

com—comedy 

eri—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 

dr—drama 

fan—fantasy 

hist—founded on historical incident 
mel—melodrama 


mus—musical 

mys—mystery 

nov—dramatization of a novel 

rom—romance 

soc—social-problem drama 

‘—in technicolor 

trav—travelogue 

war—dealing with the lives of people 
in wartime 

wes—western 


» 8 C 

6 3 Above Suspicion.... war-com A 
3 7 2 Action in the North Atlantic ..war-dr A 
> 5° 3 Ree Coe... dia: war-mel AYC 

1 7 After Midnight with 
Boston Blackie..... ..crt-mel A 
13 5 — Air Force.. war-mel A 
- 6° 6 Air Raid Wardens... com AYC 
— 2 4 Alaska Highway.. .. mel. AY 
Bn MC dea ts bine eus cee oles mys-mel A 
a aa = £.. mus-com A 
1 7 6 Amazing Mrs. Holiday, The.war-mus-dr AYC 
— 2 3. Be Bees Bei icss cscs sess :.mel A 
~ $5 3 Appointment in Berlin....... war-mel A 
1 10 2 Arabian Nights.. iad ..mel A 
3 9 2 Assignment in Brittany. ce Sys war-mel AYC 
oS) Re ws we war-mel AY 
2 1 Avenging Rider, The... ..wes AYC 
10 4 Background to Danger.... war-mel AYC 
BD ns Arce da dso BRE g ..wes AYC 
a Jt. Bs, Ace naam ke 6 > oleh dee Museu war-dr A 
— $5 2 Behind the Rising Sun...... .war-dr A 
11 2 Best Foot Forward.. _mus-com-t A 
3 2 Billy the Kid in Western ‘Cyclone. .wes AYC 
1 6 Black Raven, The.......... cri-mys AYC 
3 8 5 Bombardier.. Ete war-dr AYC 
3 5 Bomber’s Moon............. .war-mel AYC 
3 5 Boogieman Will Get You, The....com AYC 
- 4 Border Buckaroos.. ....mus-wes AYC 
~ 3 — Bordertown Gun Fig hters.. ...wes AYC 
-- 2  § Boy from Stalingrad, ..war-dr A 
1 3 — Buckskin Frontier................ wes AYC 
2 9 4 Cabin in the Sky (all negro).. .mus-com A 
SP cn D>, sR RA etd awn dig eake's 2 cri-com AY 
— 1 3 Calling Wild Bill Elliott........... wes AYC 
— 5 4 Captive Wild Woman................ mel A 
— 3 1 Carson City Cycione.............. wes AYC 
iT Bat ge | RRS mus-com AYC 
ee oO" RR aE war-mel AYC 
SB ER PA Se ee war-mel A 
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City Without Men...... 
Clancy Street Boys.... 
Colt Comrades........... 
Coney Island........... 
Constant Nymph, The... 
PES 
Cosmo Jones in the 
Crime Smasher......... 
Cowboy Commandos...... 
Cowboy in Manhattan.... 
Crash Dive........... le 
Crime Doctor, The. . 
Crystal Ball, The.... 


Danger, Women at Work 
Dawn on the Great Diyide 
Days of Old Cheyenne. 
Dead Men’s Gulch. 
Desert Victory.. 
Desperados, The 

Dixie. . 

Dixie Dugan. 


Dr. Gillespie’ < Criminal Case. 


DuBarry Was a Lady 


Edge of Darkness. 
Eyes of the Underworld 


Falcon in Danger, The. 
Falcon Strikes Back, The. 
Fall In. 

False Faces..... AE 
Fire in the Straw 

First Comes Courage... 
Fighting Sea Monsters 
Five Graves to Cairo 
Flight for Freedom... 
Follow the Band... . 
Footlight Serenade. 
Forever and a Day... 

For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
Frontier Fury.. 

Fugitive from Sonora. 


Gals, Incorporated 
Gentle Gangster, A 
Get Going.... 
Ghost and the Guest, The 
Ghost Rider, The 

Ghosts on the Loose 
Gildersleeve’s Bad Day 
Girls in Chains..... 
Good Luck, Mr. Yates. 
Good Morning, Judge. 
Great Impersonation, The 
Guadalajara......... 
Gyandev of India. . 


Hangmen Also Die..... 
Happy Go Lucky........ 
Harrigan’s Kid........ 


Headin’ for God's Country. 4 


He Hired the Boss. 
4g) 8. ee ee 


Heart of a Nation, The..... 
Heaven Can Wait.......... 


Hello, Frisco, Hello. . 
Here Comes Kelly... .. 
Hers to Hold.. 

Henry Aldrich Swings It.. 
Hi, Budd 


Be ee Mc coe cc tucdeves 
High Explosive............. 
Hit Parade of 1943......... 


Hit the Ice......... 


Hitler’s Hahgman.......... 
Honeymoon Lodge......... 
Hoppy Serves a Writ....... 





...war-mel A 
cri-com AYC 
Lee wes AYC 


..war-dr A 
..mel AYC 


_..war-wes AYC 


_mus-wes AYC 
..war-mel-t AY 
cri-dr AYC 
.com A 


com A 

wes AY 
.wes AYC 
wes AYC 
war-doc AY 
wes-t AYC 
mus-com-t A 
war-com AYC 
mel A 
mus-com-t A 
war-dr A 
cri-mel A 


..cri-mel AYC 
cri-mel A 
war-com AYC 
..cri-mys AYC 
Si 
.war-dr A 
.doc AYC 
war-mel A 
war-dr A 
mus-com A 
mus-com A 
war-dr AYC 
war-dr-t A 
wes AY 

wes AYC 


mus-com A 
cri-mel AYC 
mus-com AYC 
mys-com AYC 
..wes AYC 
war-com AYC 
cri-com AYC 
soc-mel A 
war-dr AYC 
mus-com A 
war-mel A 
.mus-com A 


..biog AY 


war-dr A 
..mus-com A 
|. = 00 SGS Se 
war-mel AYC 
cri-com AYC 
..mus-com A 


.... war-mel A 


mus-com-t A 
.com AY 


. war-mus-dr AYC 


.mus-com AYC 


war-mus-com A 


Te mus-com A 


ae war-dr A 
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eR Ss EES Bee mus-com A 
I Escaped from the Gestapo... .. war-mel A 
I Walked with a Zombie......... mys-mel A 
SE a eee mus-com AYC 
| SEER IR RETR ....mus-wes AYC 
enaiearoai Sergeant, The......... war-dr AY 
In Which We Serve............ war-dr A 
_t (5% Be Sere rene com AYC 


It’s a Great Life. 


Ae ee animal AYC 
.mus-cri-com A 
...mus-com AY 


IS wks cutis dee 
Ee ree 
Johnny Doughboy... 


Journey for Margaret............. war-dr A 
Is 5 Saeco aig tao 2 dr AYC 
OS SRR SRS Da Sen eR wes AYC 


».cri-mel AYC 
sa cri-mel AYC 
. .war-mus-wes AYC 


Keep ’Em Slugging...... 
Kid Dynamite.......... 
King of the Cowboys... 


a Sa STR aan, oe com A 
Lady Bodyguard....... is mel A 
Lady of Burlesque......... ....eri-com A 
Last Will of Dr. Mabuse, The... .war-mel A 
Laugh Your Blues Away... com AYC 
Law of the Northwest...... mel AYC 
Leather Burners, The............. wes AYC 
Leopard Man, The......... cri-mel A 
Let’s Have Fun............. mus-com AYC 
Life of Simon Bolivar . . hist A 
London Blackout Murders... ._war-cri-dr A 
Man from Thunder River.. :. ..wes AYC 
Man of Courage............... ..cri-mel A 
SG, OS os. ok ag done oc cri-mys AYC 
UMN BOE METOE ..... . fics ve dec 'e ss war-dr A 
McGuerins from Brooklyn, The. com A 


Meanest Man in the World, The.. com A 
Mexicali Rose (re-issued) ..... mus-wes AYC 


Mexican Spitfire’s Blessed Event.....com A 
Mission to Moscow... .. propaganda A 
Moon Is Down, The. . ....war-dr A 
More the Merrier, The... ..war-com A 


Mountain Rete cai war-com AYC 


Mr. Big.. ym! ».mus-com A 
Mr. Lucky Be oes ag ..cri-war-com A 
Murder in Times Square.........cri-mel A 
Murder on the Waterfront. . ..war-mel A 
My Friend Flicka........ Be ..dr-t AYC 
Mysterious Doctor, The... mys-mel A 


Ae Se SI ae war-mel A 
Night Plane from Chungking... war-mel AY 


Night to Remember, A....... ..mys AYC 
No Place for a Lady....... . .cri-mys AY 
One Dangerous Night...... ....mys AYC 
Our Lady of Paris...... : ..doc AYC 
hy "RS ae eid dine wes A 
Ox-Bow Incident, The ..wes-mel A 
Passion Island........... ..mel A 
Payoff, The........ ..cri-mel A 
Petticost Lascemy.............:.. cri-mel A 
Pilot No. 5......... we sees... war-mel AYC 
TE ae en ee mel A 
Power of the Press............. cri-mel AYC 
Powers Girl, The................mus-com A 
Prairie Chickens.................. com AYC 
_ so a es doc A 
Presenting Lily Mars............ mus-com A 
Wg WE veh sc nen sec cc’ war-mel AYC 
Queen of Broadway.................mel A 
Quiet Please, Murder......... war-cri-mel A 
Raiders of San Joaquin..... ..mus-wes AYC 
Rangers Take Over, The...... mus-wes AYC 
Reap the Wild Wind............. mel-t AYC 
Redhead from Manhattan.......... com A 
Reunion (in France)............. war-mel A 
Reveille with Beverly... .. war-mus-com AYC 
Rhythm of the Islands.......... mus-com A 
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Rhythm Parade......... . .mus-com A 
Ride, Tenderfoot, Ride 

CHUPRROIIOEE YF. os cic cop dewecees mus-wes AYC 
Riders of the Northwest 

| RE Ses gta mel AYC 
Ridin’ Down the Canyon. :... . mus-wes AYC 
Russian Story, The ....... | hist A 


Saddles and Sagebrush... ... . mus-wes AYC 


Saludos Amigos................... car AYC 
Salute for Three............ war-mus-com A 
Salute to the Marines....._. . war-mel-t AYC 
Santa Fe Scouts....... * .....wes AVC 
OE ERR RE FE. mus-com A 
Secrets of the Underground. . .war-mel AYC 
Shadow of A Doubt................ cri-dr A 
OIE, ok oc beccceess .....com AYC 
She Has What It Takes..... .mus-com A 
Sherlock Holmes and the 

Secret Weapon.......... ...war-mel AY 
IN «dnt» ca gen 6 Owe nad mus-wes AYC 
Simon Bolivar (See Life of Simon Bolivar) 
Sky’s the Limit, The..... war-mus-com AYC 
Slightly Dangerous. He. ice ..com A 
So Proudly We Hail......... war-dr AY 
Someone to Remember............. com A 
Something to Shout About..... mus-com A 
Somewhere in France.......... war-mel AY 
TE I c's as nia « 6 ie 2 mus-wes AYC 
Spitfire. . ..war-biog AYC 
Spotlight Scandals. . ..mus-com A 
_ 6 eee Ee a . .war-mel A 
Squadron Leader X............. war-mel AY 


Stage Door Canteen.. ..war-mus-com AY 
Star Spangled Rhythm ie 


war-mus-com A 


Stormy Weather (all negro).......mus-dr A 
Stranger from Pecos, The. .wes AYC 
Stranger in Town, A.... cri-com AYC 
Submarine Alert..... war-mel A 
Submarine Base....... war-mel A 
Swing Shift Maisie... ..war-com A 


Swing Your Partner mus-com AYC 


Tahiti Honey..... ..mus-com A 
Tarzan Triumphs. ...war-mel AYC 
yy Se ..com A 
Terror aS mys-mel A 


That Nazty Nuisance. war-com AYC 


They Came to Blow Up 


ESS: Pe war-mel AYC 
They Got Me Covered... -war-com A 
This is the Army...... .. war-mus-t AYC 
This Land Is Mine............-.. war-dr A 
Three Hearts for Julia...........war-com A 
_ RR ee war-mus-com AYC 
Tonight We Raid Calais. ..war-mel A 
Two Senoritas from Chicago. ...mus-com A 
Two Tickets to London.... . war- mus-dr AYC 
Underground Agent. _.war-mel AYC 
Victory Through Air 

omer bwhe oe ‘< Lhd yan car-propaganda-t AYC 
Watch on the Rhine.............. war-dr A 
We are the Marines............... doc AYC 
. t | ers: mus-wes AYC 


What’s Buzzin’, Cousin?. 
When Johnny Comes 


Marching Home........ war-mus-com AYC 
Whistling in Dixie............. cri-mys AYC 
ee eer ce mel-t A 
Wild Horse Rustlers........... war-wes AYC 
Wild Horse Stampede............. wes AYC 
Wings Over the Pacific........... war-mel A 
World of Pienty.............. propaganda A 
Wrecking Grew, ... 2... cece cc cccsees mel AY 
NN ns os Sonn aes wt war-com AYC 
You Can’t Beat the Law...........-. = 4 


IR ga oao deuccndenetedpent 4 
Young and Willing............----- com 
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[Continued from page 4] 


™ Consumers’ Observation Post 








MEN’S TROUSERS made from wool or part wool fabrics wear out first over the | 


pockets, at the seat, and just above the knees according to a study made in the 
home economics department of a western university. Lots of men who had dis-— 
covered this for themselves will be glad to know that there’s nothing special 
or peculiar about the way they wear out their clothes. 

+ & & 


WHEAT can be treated with sodium sulphite solution, a waste product of 
paper mills, to obtain protein for human consumption, by a new process develop- 
ed by the chemists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. It is expected that 
the new product can effectively be incorporated in bread to supplement protein 
now cut.severely by meat rationing. Lots of people would prefer to see the 
government’s millions spent on food research going into activities devoted to 
increasing the supply of meat, of food we like and know we can eat, rather than 
turning up substitutes. 

+ & 

SHEETS AND BLANKETS used together afford more protection against wind, 
rain, or snow, and cold than blankets alone. This fact has recently been dem- 
onstrated by one of the textile experts of the National Bureau of Standards. 

It is of interest not only to members of the armed forces but to sportsmen and 


campers. 
- @ 


SHORTAGE OF PROTEIN FEEDS continues to plague livestock producers, with no 
immediate prospects for relief. The backyard producer of hens and pigs may not 
realize it, if he is a newcomer, but egg and meat production is higher when 
animals and birds receive an adequate supply of protein. Already the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration is asking commercial poultry raisers not to increase 
flocks and has asked hog producers to reduce the number of litters. If ship- 
ping restrictions could be relaxed there is a possibility that some meat scrap 
from South America might be brought in to ease the critical shortage. 

+ & + 

POT CLEANERS, those chore-lightening assistants which make the washing of 
food-stuck pans easier, are to be made again from metal scraps according to re— 
cent announcement. Some other small items for civilian needs are to be put 
into production again. What a lot of women need most right now is electric 
irons and washing machines or at the very least, spare parts and the services 
of good repairmen. What with the laundries taking three weeks to do the family 
wash in some sections and not caring how many items they lose in others, fit is 
a tough struggle to keep the family in clean clothes these days, particularly 
in hot weather. 
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PROPER KEEPING OF EGGS is a matter of more than ordinary importance inv 
these days of protein shortage. An interesting comparison of eggs kept in @ 
refrigerator at 40°F with eggs kept at a room temperature of 78°F made by the 
New Jersey State Department of Agriculture showed only ten eggs out of 180 ig 
the refrigerator lost their original freshness to any discernible extent in ¢ 
week. In Storage at 78°F, 112 out of 180 ldst freshness after a week, with ™ 
nine losing their freshness after a single day. Obviously eggs should when 
possible be purchased from retailers who keep their stock under refrigeration, 
and dealers who do not properly care for their egg stock should have the matt 
called to their attention. 


* * 
NEW PRODUCTS: The A.B.C. of Canning, edited by Ruth Berolzheimer (Con-_ 


solidated Book Publishers, Inc., 153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago). 25 cen 
at bookstores. This booklet of 64 pages is an excellent primer for the begins 
ner, for it is detailed and thorough in its description of the various steps % 
be followed in succession. It is also illustrated with a number of practical 
photographs of different pieces of equipment. Directions are given not only 
for canning by different methods, but for drying and freezing fruits and vege 
tables and storing vegetables in root cellars. There are also diagrams for 
building storage cellars themselves. Although it is somewhat late in the can 
ning season to begin to study how to do it, the advice on storing fruits and 
vegetables will still be timely in most sections of the country. 

Foley Food Mill and Flour Sifter (Foley Mfg. Co., 56 Second Street, N.E.9 
Minneapolis 13, Minn.) $1.25 for 1-3/4 quart size food mill; 50 cents for the 
flour sifter. Both are sent postpaid. The food mill is of tinned sheet steely 
and is well constructed. It purees fruits and vegetables for soup or baby fog 
in a satisfactory manner and is easily taken apart for cleaning. There is som 
tendency for the food material to stick under the pureeing blade but this is 
not a serious fault. The sifter holds about 1 to 1-1/2 cups at a filling, and 
will deliver it in about 15 seconds. It is convenient and should be very use= 
ful for a person whose recipes call for small quantities. It is an advantage 
that only one hand is required to work the sifter. The durability of the mech 





\ 





anism was not checked, but in view of the low price of the appliance it is be= 


lieved it will give sufficient service before undue wear occurs at the driving® 
slot of the sifting spider. 4 


* * 


Cream Extractor (New Jersey Specialty Company, Trenton, N. J.), available | 





in a number of five-—and—ten-—cent stores, 10 cents. The device consists ofa | 
bent glass siphon tube with a rubber disc at the short end which fits snugly 7 
like a piston when inserted into the neck of a milk bottle. The other end is 
placed in a cream pitcher or other convenient receptacle; when the disc is 

pushedidownward, the siphoning action is started and cream from the top of the 


< 


bottle of milk flows into the pitcher. The only difficulty in use appears to @ 


be that the rubber disc does not fit certain types of milk bottles; with thesey 


the siphoning action is not started by pushing the tube down into the bottle. 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Please Note: Prices quoted do not include taxes. In the ratings AA indicates highly recommended; A, recommended; B, inter- 


mediate; C, not recommended, 


OU ARE LIKELY to find it difficult to pur- 
chase recommended long-shanked Victor 
"Half Tone Steel Needles. For several months 
Mrecord shops have been unable to replenish 
Mheir stocks and the manufacturer offers no 
"hope for early deliveries. Other needles which 
‘ean be recommended are: for one side, Actone 
Transcription Needles Type RF12A and Victor 
“Full Tone Steel Needles; for a maximum of 
540 sides, Victor Chromium Needles. 


Ratings of Phonograph Records 


ORCHESTRA 
Corelli: Concerto in C Major (3 sides) & Sonata in D Major 
M(iside). Biggs (organ) & Arthur Fiedler’s Sinfonietta. Vic- 
tor Set 924. $2.50. One of this seventeenth century compos- 
‘ers less engaging works arranged by Malipiero. Neither the 
"performance nor the fidelity of recording merits praise, nor 
does the filler. Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording B 


) Cowell: Tales of Our Countryside. All-American Orchestra 

with Cowell (piano) under Stokowski. 4 sides, Columbia 
>) Set X235. $2.50. This folklike, Celtic-spirited four move- 
/ment suite dating from 1940 comes off better on records, in 
) some respects, than in the concert hall where the strange 
) movements of the pianist performing ‘‘Tone Clusters,”’ rather 

than the music played, commands the attention of the audience. 
' “Tone Clusters,’’ invented by the composer-soloist, are groups 
» of contiguous notes struck by the flat of the hand, the fist, or 
» theforearm. As heard here they are unobtrusive and colorful. 
| Surfaces are rather noisy. Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


| Dindy: Symphony No. 2. San Francisco Symphony Or- 
) Chestra under Monteux. 10 sides, Victor Set 943. $5.50. 
) D'Indy, a disciple of César Franck, composed two symphonies 
) in the cyclic form which have found their way into the general 
) tepertoire. His complex, austere, lengthy Symphony No. 2 
meee from 1902, though heard less frequently than his 
= Symphony on a French Mountain Air, has its distinguished 
| moments. For performance and recording this set stands 
high on 1943's list of phonograph record achievements. Sur- 
faces are good. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


| Kreisler: Praeludium and Allegro. Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra under Sevitzky. 2 sides, Victor 11-8439. $1. Fritz 
Kreisler composed this gem, which for years he attributed to 
ani, in order to meet the demands of his audience for 
numbers. Sevitzky's inflated orchestral arrangement 
adds pothing worth while to the original and subtracts the 
» flexibility of a solo violin which you will observe when you 
» hear the superior though less expensive Victor 1863. 
Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Rubenstein: Melody in F & Moussorgsky: Gopak & 
q Ippolitov-Ivanov: Procession of the Sardar. Columbia Broad- 
Casting Symphony under Barlow. 2 sides, Columbia 71464. 
$1. A brief Pop concert. The march has a pleasing oriental 
Vor, the melody is an old favorite, the dance a lively close. 
ormance, routine; recording, barely acceptable. Sur- 
clearly audible. Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording B 
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VOCAL 
Gordon-Thomas-Parr-Davies: My Paradise & Miller- 
Chopin-Melfi: So Deep is the Night. Ziegler (soprano) 
Booth (tenor). 2 sides, Victor 10-1049. 75c. My Paradise 
is a tuneful ballad arranged for duet in operetta style. Over- 
side is a duet arrangement of a popular Chopin piano piece 
sung with exaggerated sentiment. The performance of the 
English tenor, including his clear diction, tops that of his 
metallic-voiced companion. Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Puccini: La Boheme—O Soave Fanciulla & Verdi: Rigoletto— 
E Il Sol Dell’ Anima. Bjoerling (tenor) Schymberg (soprano). 
2 sides, Victor 11-8440. $1. A welcome disc of love duets, 
for both sides take precedence over all other domestic com- 
petitors even though the major share of praise goes to the 
tenor. In the La Boheme excerpt Mimi begs Rudolph to take 
her to the Cafe Momus and as they go out of the door they 
continue the love music, ending Act I. The Rigoletto duet 
occurs in Act II a few moments before the famous Caro Nome. 
Heavy bass in the instrumental accompaniment suggests the 
recording stems from Europe. Surfaces are quiet. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Schumann: Frauenliebe und Leben. Lehmann (soprano). 
8 sides, Columbia Set 539. $3.50. This cycle, one of the most 
moving in the song literature, expresses the love of a woman 
for her husband and child. Lotte peeve and Bruno Walter, 
the recording artists, possess an international reputation for 
performances of lieder. The voice is clearly recorded, but the 
piano lacks body which may be caused by Mr. Walter's play- 
ing (as I observed it last season) or possibly by the distance 
from piano to microphone. Surfaces are gritty and on side 
eight of my set there are slight variations in pitch. As for 
comparisons with other recordings: Mme. Lehmann sings 
this cycle better today than when she made her earlier record- 
ing now discontinued; her understanding of the art of lieder 
clearly surpasses’that of Helen Traubel; her voice is more 
opulent than that of Isabel French. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Wagner: Lohengrin—Bridal Chamber Scene. Flagstad (so- 
prano) Melchior (tenor). 4 sides, Victor Set 897. $2.50. 
This dramatic duet begins after the chorus leaves Elsa and 
Lohengrin in the Bridal Chamber and ends soon after the 
death of intruder Telramund. It could have been an out- 
standing set. More’s the pity that with superb principals on 
deck, the direction of McArthur reveals little imagination. 
And the recording, particularly of the orchestra, which sounds 
miles off when it actually forms an exceedingly important 
part of the scene, proves disappointing. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Gregorian Chants. Benedictine Monks Choir of Saint Benoit- 
du-Lac. 12 sides, Set Gregorian Chants, $5.25. (Distributed 
by McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 100 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass.) Authentic performance of old music built on a single 
line of melody intended primarily as a prayer in the Catholic 
Church. The recording which creates the impression of 
cathedral spaciousness is very slightly marred by faint buzzes 
that occur during the loudest passages. This on a high fidelity 
set. Surfaces are good. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


POPULAR, FOLK SONGS, MISCELLANEOUS 


Gordon-Warren: You'll Never Know & Hoffman-Living- 
ston-Lampi: Close to You. Sinatra (baritone). 2 sides, 
Columbia 36678. 50c. Frank Sinatra, whose fans probably 
number millions at this moment, croons these tunes in his 
usual style to the accompaniment of a well-trained, roving 
chorus. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 
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